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ONCE MORE THE HARTFORD SEMINARY REcORD begins a 
new volume. Its experimental period of two years being past, 
and its permanence being well assured, the editors take great 
pleasure in presenting the initial number of the third volume. 
The nature of the administrative arrangement under which the 
REcorD is henceforward to be conducted is sufficiently explained 
on a later page. It is only necessary for us to say here that we 
hope and expect to more than maintain the standard of the 
magazine hitherto. The contributed articles will always be on 
subjects of live interest, usually prepared especially for our pages, 
the work of trustworthy writers. The book-reviews will be con- 
fined carefully to the freshest and most important books for the 
average ministerial reader to know about. The news depart- 
ments will be as full and accurate as possible. The varied 
life, scholarly and practical, of the widening-constituency which 
we represent will be, we hope, better and better set forth and 
established and extended. Hartford Seminary stands for the 
utmost progressiveness in the development and application of 
theological science that is consistent with genuine and reverent 
thoroughness. Whatever is true and right we mean to welcome 
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and uphold. Asa rule, we are not much interested in objecting 
or negative views, except as they are incident to the progress 
of positive thought. The Kingdom of Christ in the world, in 
our judgment, is to be advanced only by the discovery and vital- 
ization of positive truth, holding fast to all the accumulated 
treasures of sacred learning from the past, yet reaching eagerly 
forward to whatever new truth or new conceptions or adjust- 
ments of old truth that the present or the future may produce. 
The Kingdom is a living reality. Those who claim to belong to 
it, and especially institutions wholly devoted to its interests, 
must give constant evidence by their thoughts and words, as 
well as by their choices and deeds, that they have in themselves 
the ever-active and ever-growing divine life which makes the 
Kingdom what it is. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM is emphatically a positive science. It 
is concerned primarily with the construction of a true system 
of revealed truth and the statement, century after century, of 
that truth not only in the terms belonging to successive ages, 
but in terms of more and more perfect approximation to the 
infinite reality. Our present issue is marked by the bringing 
together of three articles on this topic. The first is a masterly 
historical summary by Professor Jacobus of the whole develop- 
ment of the criticism of the New Testament scriptures, with 
especial reference to its present and future. The second is a 
pithy treatment by an active pastor of the proper attitude of the 
ministry to the science of criticism, both in its destructive and 
in its constructive aspects. The third is an ingenious argument 
to show that some of the basal logical procedures that are in- 
volved in such criticism are liable to be fallacious through in- 
completeness. We believe that each of these articles contains 
much that will attract and repay attentive reading. 


PERSONS INTERESTED in the “ Higher Criticism” should read 
Article III in the Edinburgh Review for July, 1892. Its 
attitude toward the Wellhausen theories is at once appreciative 
and critical The writer thus harmonizes with the view of 
Professor Robertson of Scotland, who holds that the time has 
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come to criticise the ‘“ Higher Criticism.” It is allowed that 
the dominant school is “strong” and productive of “interesting 
results.” But it is affirmed that it is also “ narrow,” “dogmatic,” 
“paradoxical,” “‘speculative,” much given to “needless and base- 
less assertions,’ and heedless of evidence from the monuments. 
The faults thus named are illustrated in considerable detail. This 
proneness to ex cathedra affirmation and the absence of “closely 
argued demonstration” are declared to be marks of “ disintegra- 
tion” and “decay.” It is charged against Wellhausen in particular 
that he has never specially studied the Assyrian, Phoenician, or 
Moabite languages; and that he possesses no personal knowl- 
edge of the habits of thought and belief which still distinguish 
Orientals, or of the historical information contained in the 
contemporary monuments of Egypt and Western Asia. “He 
{Wellhausen] seems to regard the ancient Asiatics as though 
they in no wise differed from the Germans of to-day.” The 
writer then demands that “higher critics”’ be rigidly held to the 
testimony of Oriental archzology, instancing in detail the 
300 Tel el-Amarna tablets, the Moabite stone, and the light shed 
by the ancient manuscripts and monuments upon the literary 
methods of the ancients. As bearing upon these suggestions, 
should be read an article by Dr. H. Zimmer of Halle on the 
“Condition of Palestine, 1400 B. C.” It will be found trans- 
lated by Professor Schodde, of Columbus, O., in the Magazine 
of Christian Literature for February, 1892. Already true science 
is beginning to put an appreciable check upon the “one-sided ” 
assertions of the radical school of Biblical criticism. 


Ir IS INDEED REMARKABLE that the General Convention of 
the American Episcopalians should have put itself on record in 
opposition to the use of the Revised Version of the Bible. It 
would not have been strange if there had been great hesitancy 
about displacing the King James Version. Only a hasty parti- 
san could have desired such a revolutionary action. But that 
the liberty to use the new in conjunction with the old, for com- 
parison and supplement, should have been denied,—this is 
amazing. Especially surprising is the reasoning on which the 
action appears to have been based. The argument appears to 
have been not that the new version was imperfect or inaccurate, 
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based on an objectionable text or untrue to its text, but that the 
familiar cadences and idioms of the old had been broken up and 
set aside in the interests of literal fidelity! Reduced to its 
simplest terms, this looks very like exalting literary excellence 
from the standpoint of English speech over exactness from the 
standpoint of the Hebrew and the Greek, and raises the query 
whether tradition is not made more of than truth. 


WE HEARD the other day a criticism on the preaching of 
Congregationalists, made by a member of another denomination, 
which provides food for thought. It was to this effect: “ You 
take a thought and develop it logically, while we aim for the 
man.”’ This may be an unjust criticism, but it will do no harm 
to raise the question, Is our preaching predominantly intellect- 
ual and subjective, rather than objective and personal? Is there 
any higher claim upon the preacher than to seek to catch men? 


AT A RECENT MEETING of ministers, Tennyson’s latest book 
of poems was brought up for review. Very kindly words were 
said about it, and witness was borne by the brethren to the help- 
ful influence which the laureate and poets in general had 
exerted upon their homiletic style and thought. We were glad 
to hear this, for we do not believe it is an experience peculiar to 
the clerical circle gathered around the table that afternoon. 
Poetry is stimulating to any preacher who will read it aright. 
The secret of successful sermonizing lies in the way of putting 
things; and poetry helps to just that art. We must keep free 
from the bondage of worn phrases if we would make the truths 
we bring before the people tell; and poetry is never rutty. 
We need imagination to get the truth around to where the light 
will flash upon it at new and unsuspected angles ; and poetry is 
imagination’s power. Read poetry, then — read it thoughtfully, 
sympathetically, but read it in the light of the Word of God. 
We say this because, however much it may lift us up, poetry | 
does not help us if, after all, it lands us among the clouds of 
question and uncertain thought. Its optimism is unsettling, : 
unless it be balanced by what the Bible assures us of the terri- | 
ble fact of sin. Its pessimism is unsettling, unless it be counter- , 
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poised by the glorious assurances of grace God has given us in 
His Book. And in these days no ambassador for Christ can 
afford to stand unsettled as he preaches to men the word of 
reconciliation which has been committed to him. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION are not supposed te have much in 
common; statesmanship and missions are not often combined 
in the popular mind. A feature of the recent meeting of the 
American Missionary Association is, therefore, the more sig- 
nificant. Three members of the United States Senate and the 
Commissioner on Indian Affairs were on the program of that 
mecting. One was at the last unable to be present, but the 
others turned aside, in the midst of the excitements of a presi- 
dential campaign, to discuss the negro problem and the Indian 
problem in a broad Christian spirit, giving the aid of their 
special study and wide experience to their brethren. It was an 
inspiring spectacle to every true patriot and Christian, and it 
gives just cause for pride to every citizen of Connecticut, both 
of whose senators were identified with that meeting. Alas, that 
in so many States such a thing would be an impossibility ! 


WE HAVE WATCHED with somewhat mixed feelings a certain 
phase of the discussion concerning the constitution of the 
American Board. During the past months we have heard 
ardent champions asserting that our revered foreign missionary 
society is organized in exact accordance with the principles of our 
Congregational polity, and that any change would involve a 
departure from those principles which we love. But,lo! another 
bold knight-errant enters the arena to defend the fair fame of the 
fathers from such an attack and demonstrates that those prin- 
ciples, if legitimately carried out, could not possibly produce a 
close corporation, and that the American Board is, therefore, an 
abnormal growth to be as speedily as possible reformed. To 
decide so warmly contested an issue is not easy ; perhaps it is 
not necessary. For, with all due respect to our fathers and 
brethren of distinguished reputation who have shared in this 
discussion, we ask, Is it relevant? What is the real question ? 
Is it not, Is the American Board organized in the best 
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possible way to secure efficiency of administration and enthusi- 
asm and generosity in its constituency? or, would not a 
change of some sort improve its management and strengthen 
its hold upon the churches? Of what pertinence, then, is this 
discussion about its being or not being conformed to historic 
Congregationalism? The question is not, what has been, but 
what ought to be. Is Congregationalism a system so rigid that 
its precedents must always be followed? Is it not rather a sys- 
tem so elastic that the best way is always open to it? Is not 
our duty to endeavor to find out what is dest, and square our 
plans and deeds with present needs and future ends, rather than 
with past precedents, however good? It is to the praise of 
Congregationalism that her polity does not tie her toa medizval 
stake, but permits her to roam at will through the broad pasture 
and to select the best this year produces for this year’s needs. 


IN THIS SAME CONNECTION, we notice a little fluttering of fear 
in some quarters lest the National Council is manifesting a 
drift toward Presbyterianism. We yield to none in devotion to 
the principles of our polity, but we ask again, Why should not a 
step be taken toward Presbyterianism, provided that is the best 
thing todo? We could not attempt to decide as to the expe- 
diency of such action any more than to advise as to the consti- 
tution of the American Board. We seek only to call attention 
to what seems a wrong attitude with reference to these matters. 
There is no danger that our churches will ever submit to the 
yoke of the cumbrous ecclesiastical machinery of our Presby- 
terian brethren, least of all at a time when it is making so much 
rattle as this year. There may, however, be genuine gain in 
adopting some of the more modern and hopeful outgrowths of 
that system. Moreover, how can that longed-for goal of church 
unity ever be approached, if we are all the time correcting the 
wisdom of to-day by the precedents of yesterday? The Episco- 
palian may be tied to the historic Episcopate ; the Presbyterian 
may rest in a never-to-be improved creed, and both thus limit 
their influence and postpone the day of larger fellowship ; but 
what is to prevent the Congregationalist from improving his 
polity while he deepens his creed, until he makes the actual a 
perfect image of the ideal? Why should not we be in advance of 
all others in reaching the center of unity ? 
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PERHAPS ACTUAL CHURCH UNITY is not as near as some 
sanguine advocates anticipate. It may be that resolutions 
passed in convention by Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Congre- 
gationalist, do not mean much. Yet it must be admitted that 
all such resolutions, with the discussions they arouse, and nota- 
bly such a conference as that at Grindelwald, do good service 
in calling attention to the exact points of denominational differ- 
ence, and in emphasizing their comparative insignificance. As 
yet we have not seen any real willingness on the part of any 
denomination to give up its one distinctive feature. The visible 
unity of Christendom may be far off. At the same time, how- 
ever, its spiritual unity is daily becoming more apparent. 


WE susPEcT that the development of inter-collegiate athlet- 
ics is reaching a point where some sort of reaction will set in. 
At least, it is evident that the nature and concomitants of some 
of the recent struggles are occasioning much criticism not 
wholly confined to those outside of the colleges, though natur- 
ally greatest among outsiders. Apparently, the strength and 
intelligence of this critical attitude are such that sooner or later 
it will make itself felt among collegians and effect such changes 
in the regulations and scale of intercollegiate sports as shall 
free them from their objectionable features, and leave them 
where every manly and upright person can heartily commend 


them. 


NoT LONG BEFORE HIS DEATH, the poet Whittier wrote, “ All 
that the world has of civilization and Christianity should cry 
out against the monstrous cruelty of Russian despotism.” We 
doubt if the world has ever heard such an outcry as is being 
made over this most unmodern and un-Christian tyranny. Is it 
not significant, that among, at least, two of the greatest nations 
of the world, the British and our own, not only a constant stream 
of books and articles on the iniquitous government of a third 
great nation is being poured forth, but a “ Society of Friends of 
Russian Freedom” is in active operation with a bright monthly 
organ, Free Russia, published simultaneously in New York, in 
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London, and in Zurich? Is this not a token of the spreading 
sense of our essential human brotherhood? And has not this 
propagandism a divine potentiality ? 


THE END OF THE YEAR is a natural time for discussion over 
the plan and method of Sunday-school lessons for the coming 
year. This discussion is most useful in many ways, and prom- 
ises to issue in much greater intelligence and efficiency in this 
branch of church work. But a confusion between the ¢ofzc or 
series of topics and the method in which they are approached, is 
very common. The great thing to be desired is improvement 
in methods of instruction, and this means improvement in the 
equipment of teachers. The giving up of the International 
series for some other has no particular importance except as it 
is accompanied by some radical advance in method. Exactly 
the same advance may be made without changing the lessons 
uscd. Unfortunately, the “lesson helps” that have grown up 
in such numbers around the International system, have not 
always been what they might be; and unfortunately, too, the 
more striking improvements in method have been made by sys- 
tems started in hostility to the International idea. It is inter- 
esting to note the signs that the two parties are coming 
together, however. Courses of study on the Life of Christ are 
multiplying from all quarters, including some that have been 
long associated with the International system ; and, on the other 
hand, a careful inductive quarterly has just appeared from the 
Baptist Publication Society, for the study of the International 
series itself. Doubtless, a year or two more will see some solu- 
tion of the unseemly differences between the advocates of 
the old and the new. 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE we shall present Professor Walker's 
inaugural address on Three Important Phases of New Eng- 
land Congregational Development, and give considerable space 
to the dedication exercises of the Case Memorial Library. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM, AND THE CONSEQUENT OUTLOOK 
FOR TO-DAY. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS, 
Hosmer Professor of New Testament Exegesis, 


OCTOBER 5, 1892. 


I cannot stand here this evening without confessing to 
peculiar feelings, even for such an occasion as this. My election 
to the chair of New Testament Exegesis and Literature in this 
Seminary places me in the following of remarkable men — men 
who were noted for their scholarship and for their influence 
over the world in which they moved — men who by their aptness 
to teach were felt in the class-room, by their ability to write were 
known in literary life, and by their power to accomplish were 
honored by the Church. Now, did my work stand before me 
to-night untried, this would nevertheless mean very much to 
me. Buta year’s attempted efforts make me realize its mean- 
ing in a very peculiar way, for I have actually seen how hard it 
is, and will always be, to walk worthily in the way that has been 
thus marked out for me. Were I not therefore persuaded that 
no man’s work results in anything unless in itself it be a strug- 
gle, and were I not sure that to the struggle of a professor’s 
work, as well as to that of a minister’s, there is a divine call, 
with its promise of sustaining and enabling grace, I would stop 
even now and turn aside from the course that here awaits me. 
But in spite of a year’s humbling experience, I am persuaded 
and I am sure, and so I have nothing else to do but trustingly 
to enter in upon it, — which in God’s name and with God’s help I 
do. And so, in obedience to the traditions which gather around 
the professor’s chair, in an institution such as this, I present to 
you a theme which holds a prominent place in my thinking 
about the department over which I am called to preside. 
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One of Germany’s noted theologians, for more than a gener- 
ation professor at one of her noted universities, has said con- 
cerning the present biblical criticism: ‘ We have had too many 
experiences in this respect, have seen too many hypotheses 
come and go [to be worried at the criticism that is abroad to-day]. 
Who knows what grave-diggers already stand at the door? We 
older ones had experience in Baur’s criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, and some of us took an active part in opposing it. 
Where is that criticism now? How startling was Strauss in 
his day. But who is there now that has not abandoned the 
theory that the life of Jesus consists in myths? How many in 
Germany, even in scientific circles, compromised themselves by 
their attitude toward Renan’s life of Christ? But who now 
speaks seriously of the French romance?” I have referred to 
Dr. Luthardt’s words as an apology for what must seem, as I 
make it, a very commonplace remark, and that is, that there is 
progress in history in spite of the revolutions which seem to 
mark its way. There is constant movement and advance, 
although action and reaction seem to be so largely at work. 
All history is so. For all history is one. One God is behind it. 
One man is within it. It is the one life that embraces all 
living. So, whether we take up the history of races or religions, 
of churches or creeds, of systems of doctrine or organizations 
of work, we find in each a development, although by alterna- 
tions. We may expect to find it, then, in the history of New 
Testament criticism. Advance, progress, development, in spite 
of action and reaction underneath it all. And if we so find it, 
our finding will have a very valuable lesson for us to-day. I 
am perfectly aware, however, commonplace as this statement 
is, that it goes for nothing unless there be at hand the historic 
proof that it is true,—which brings us to what I propose as our 
theme for this evening,— 7he evolution of New Testament 
criticism and the consequent outlook for to-day. 





New Testament criticism is mostly made to begin with the 
Reformation age. I venture to say that so to begin it is wrong. 
It is to be admitted, of course, that the great work of criticism 
has been done since the Reformation time. But criticism was 
before the Reformation began, before the Renaissance, before the 
days of Augustine and Jerome, before the golden age of the 
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Alexandrian School. However faulty it may have been in its 
method and process of work, however lacking in its spirit, 
criticism of some sort and kind was practised from the begin- 
ning of Bible study in the Christian Church. To make that 
evident to ourselves we have simply to remember the neces- 
sities that rested upon the early Church. When the apostolic 
age was over and the early fathers found themselves alone in 
the world, their first work was necessarily the apologetic of 
bringing out the real harmony of the past with their Gospel, — 
which meant the study of the Old Testament scripture. And, 
as Christianity worked itself out into the world, their next work 
became necessarily the apologetic of holding forth the real 
power of their Gospel for mankind around them, which meant 
the study of the New Testament scripture, and further, as out 
of the Church there developed those who had followed their 
own opinions rather than the Word of God, there came neces- 
sarily on both sides,—outside the Church on the part of the 
attacking heresies, and inside the Church on the part of the de- 
fending faith,—a fresh study of Old and New Testaments alike. 
Outside the Church the Bible was studied by heretical fathers, 
to reconcile it with their systems. Inside the Church it was 
studied by orthodox fathers to make its true interpretation plain. 
Now, granted the mental poverty and fault of this early 
biblical study, it was critical nevertheless just in so far forth as 
it had to do with the documents involved. If there was touched 
in this study the origin or authorship or structure or character 
of the Bible books, then there was criticism, whatever its merit 
or demerit may have been. If in this study a book was 
accepted as Scripture or rejected as non-Scripture, then there 
was criticism, whatever the reasons for the accepting or the 
rejecting may have been; and if we are going to study the 
development of criticism, we cannot afford to ignore the 
attitude which these early critics assumed toward the docu- 
ments before them, and the method which they pursued in their 
investigation. 

It is a matter of interest, then, to recall the fact that the 
critical work of the first two centuries was based on internal 
grounds, that is, on evidence contained within the documents 
themselves, And this was not simply with reference to the 
Old Testament, concerning whose Mosaic and Prophetic origin 
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there was then no suggestion of doubt, but with reference to 
the New Testament, whose separate books, those not yet 
gathered together into the official canon of the Church, were 
acknowledged the historical documents we hold them to be to- 
day. And this statement gains significance when we remind 
ourselves that this was true not only of the fathers who 
studied the New Testament inside the Church, but also of the 
heretics who studied it outside the Church. They never 
denied the historic origin of the New Testament books. They 
threw some of them aside, but it was because they did not 
accept their teaching. The Ebionites discarded Paul’s writings, 
not because they denied there was a Paul, or that he wrote, but 
because they could not accept his theology. The Marcionites 
rejected all the apostles’ writings except some of Paul’s; 
because only Paul and only this part of Paul agreed with their 
views. Basilides and his followers rejected the Pastoral 
Epistles and Hebrews, not because they did not find them 
genuine, but because they found in them their own ideas con- 
demned. And it was this same position that the later heresies 
assumed towards the New Testament books. The heresy of 
Praxeas and Theodotus regarding the Trinity admitted the New 
Testament scriptures as historic documents entire, and ac- 
cepted them as the common ground of controversy. With 
them it was simply a question of interpretation. The spiritual- 
istic heresy of Montanus defended itself from the accepted 
New Testament books. The whole attitude of post-apostolic 
criticism, even the opposing and attacking criticism outside the 
Church, was one of acceptance of the historic fact of the New 
Testament books. That fact was, in that age, such a fact was 
so evident, so clear, so unquestioned that there was no other 
attitude to take. However faulty their criticism may have 
been, its faults were confined to the methods which they pur- 
sued in their internal critical work. 

But as the Church grew away from apostolic times, its own 
attitude and that of its opponents toward the Bible documents 
changed, and the apostolic books began to be acknowledged or 
questioned on the basis of the relative presence or absence of 
external testimony from the earlier Church in their behalf. It 
needs no special argument to show that this was a perfectly 
natural change ; we might almost say its coming was inevitable, 
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for distance from the sources made independent testimony im- 
portant. The fact that the documents were a century old made 
it necessary to have external evidence concerning them. The 
Church was no longer in the self-conscious atmosphere of the 
after-apostolic age, when apostolic facts were so real as not to 
call for proving. It was entering now upon its actual life in 
the world, where it stood before men on the evidence of its his- 
toric origins, so that as its foes attacked it, or its friends 
defended it, the appeal was to antiquity against or for. It was, 
therefore, what we might expect that the systems of error which 
had departed from the faith should now attempt to deal with 
the unacceptable books of the Canon on added historic grounds. 
So we see the Manichzan gnostics freely altering the New 
Testament text to suit their views, because they held its books 
to have been of much later origin than Christ and the apostles, 
and to have been greatly corrupted since their composition. 
And it was also what we might expect that within the Church 
certain books began to be disputed and questioned because of 
the relative lack of historic witness in their behalf. So we see 
Origen, while questioning the Paulinity of Hebrews because of 
its internal character, putting down Second Peter as historically 
disputed in the Church, and Second and Third John as not ad- 
mitted of all to be genuine; while we find Eusebius referring 
the final decision of the internally disputed Apocalypse to the 
testimony of the ancients. So Jerome, in spite, apparently, of 
personal doubts as to the authorship of some of the books, ac- 
cepted them all as canonical on the authority of ancient writers. 
And Augustine, in his essay on Christian Doctrine, held that in 
judging of the canonical scriptures we are to follow the author- 
ity of as many Catholic Churches as possible, preferring those 
books which were accepted by all the Churches to those which 
some did not receive. In fact, the New Testament books 
now became classified according to whether they were acknowl- 
edged or questioned; and that acknowledging or questioning 
was determined according to the relative presence or absence of 
testimony by the early Church in their behalf. Thus, by the 
end of the fourth century the attitude of criticism toward the 
New Testament documents had completely changed. Books 
now were accepted or rejected, not on the internal basis of their 
teaching, but on the external basis of the ancient testimony 
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regarding them; so that, however narrow its horizon may have 
been, and however little it may have entered into the spirit of 
true critical work, the criticism of this period opened the way 
for the critical results of modern times, by bringing into con- 
sideration for the canonicity of New Testament books the 
historic evidence of their apostolic origin. And these results 
of modern criticism would have been forthcoming long before 
our day had not this fourth century narrowness of horizon and 
littleness of scholarly spirit increased, and by its increase 
brought down upon the Church the darkness and death of the 
Middle Ages. Under its pall, naturally and necessarily, the 
appeal to antiquity became a purely formal and fossilized affair ; 
so that the canon was accepted simply because the Church said 
it was to be accepted, and the Church said so simply because it 
made no effort to find out whether there was anything else to 
be said. And the Scriptures themselves came to be interpreted 
not by a present study of them, but by a quoting of the study 
that had been done before. And so, whatever science there 
had been in the Church’s critical work died out, and the 
Church’s knowledge of her own historic origin disappeared, and 
the Church’s faith changed to superstition, and the Church’s 
life became corrupt, and the world grew sick of everything that 
was called by her name. 

It was a dark picture, but we understand to-day how its 
darkness was, in the ordering of Providence, the best back- 
ground for the light that was to come through the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Necessarily at first that light was but a 
glimmer. The day doesn’t dawn with a meridian sun. But this 
dawning glimmer fell upon everything of the Church and 
touched, in its falling, the Church’s criticism. Its results were 
not surprising. It simply brought about another reaction. The 
argument from authority began to be questioned, then opposed, 
then given up, and the reformers placed themselves squarely 
upon the argument from the internal character of the books 
themselves. As Luther found the Gospel in them, he accepted 
them; as he did not, he laid them aside, at least upon a lower 
level of acceptance. As Calvin found in them evidence of true 
doctrine, he accepted them; as he failed to find it, he brought 
them into question. Beza accepted the whole canonical list, 
because he found in it all the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
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Now, modern scholars are very fond of saying that, subject- 
ive as this attitude of the Reformation criticism was, it had be- 
hind it the beginning of that scientific spirit of real historic 
inquiry which has characterized the Church’s criticism in these 
modern days. We have no quarrel with this assertion. We 
are perfectly willing to acknowledge the presence of this spirit in 
Reformation times, but our review of patristic criticism has 
shown us that its beginnings were far back of this, at the very 
point in the Church’s history where they first became necessary, 
at the point of the Alexandrian School, when the Church had 
lived long enough to make historic study of her New Testament 
books a scholarly need. The ignorance of the Middle Ages 
broke in upon these beginnings and stopped their growth, 
destroyed them, in fact, and swept them away. But the learning 
of the Renaissance brought them into life again, and now, 
under the new vitality of the Reformation, they had before 
them the possibility of becoming a true and serviceable criti- 
cism for the Church. 

It becomes an interesting question, then, with which we are 
immediately confronted, How was it that, instead of realizing 
that possibility, they sank away again out of sight, and in their 
place grew up the new scholasticism of Church usage that deter- 
mined the canon according to custom and relegated criticism 
again to the universe of unknown things? That question is 
answered by remembering that purely subjective criticism can 
never give a standing-ground to the Church. Its tendency is 
inevitably toward the destruction of the Bible by shivering it 
into the thousand pieces of individual opinion. We see this 
in the handling of the canon by the early heretics, in spite 
of the historic realities of the apostolic age, in the light of 
which they yet stood. We see it also in the free handling of 
the Bible books in which Luther and his followers indulged. 
But the Reformation Church needed Bible standing-ground, if 
it needed anything at all. Asa natural consequence, therefore, 
it came to abandon this subjective attitude toward the Scrip- 
ture. But, ignorant yet of the true position it was to hold, or, 
at least, careless of the hints it might have gathered from the 
past, at all events neglectful of its work, it allowed itself to 
drift into the opposite extreme of the attitude of external usage, 
so that, before the Reformation century was over, the New 
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Testament came to be formally accepted, as a whole, without 
note or comment, and with the old lines of acknowledged and 
disputed books completely cast aside, and was thus withdrawn 
from the whole field of historical inquiry as entirely as it had 
been in the Roman Catholic Church by the restrictive rulings 
of the Council of Trent. 

Now, it is hardly necessary to say that, in such condition of 
affairs as this, there was need not merely of reaction but of 
reconstruction in Biblical criticism, —for the Reformation was 
making a mockery of itself. In that great movement thinking 
Christianity had cut loose from the Church of Rome; had 
thrown herself out into the world, with one mission, to preach 
the Bible, with one aim, to study the Word of God, to under- 
stand it, to make it known to men. Her sacred business was 
to get at the Bible facts and tell them, to discover the Bible 
truths and unlock them. And now, here it was with its Bible 
wrapped up in a napkin and buried in the earth, forgetful of the 
calling to which God had consecrated it, scornful of the birth- 
right He had given it, a slothful, if not a wicked servant. But 
God punishes churches as wcll as men. He punished the 
Reformation Church. For this new scholasticism having 
reduced religion to an absurdity, a new apologetic was called for 
and it was offered, but it was offered by rationalism.’ It was a 
shrewd move on the part of the old foe of the Church, and it 
was successful. The offer was accepted, and the eighteenth cen- 
tury opened with reason established as the champion of the 
Bible. She proclaimed herself the restorer of the Scriptures to 
their rightful place of power in the world, and in that act made 
herself the mistress of the Word of God, and trampled it under 
her feet. She began, proving the Bible true by showing it to 
be in harmony with herself. She ended, proving the Bible 
false by showing it was beyond herself, for everything in the 
Bible was subjected to the test of herself, and so she became 
authority in place of the historic Spirit of God. 

But all this while, since the eighteenth century began, there 
had been coming into the study of the Church a scientific criti- 
cism. It had been the need of Protestantism from the begin- 
ning; but so far there had only been hintings at it. The 
reformers had breathed somewhat of its spirit, even at the low 
level at which they stood. But these breathings had been 
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smothered at the lower level of the following scholasticism. 
Now, however, under the influence of rationalism, in its reac- 
tion from this scholasticism, scientific criticism began to take 
to itself shape and form. 

But I want to stop just here and make clear what scientific 
criticism is, and I cannot do that better than to point back to 
the Alexandrian School and call your attention to the position 
which Origen, Dionysius, and the scholars of that famous period 
assumed. For it will be noticed that their merit lay, not in 
holding external evidence to the exclusion of internal evidence, 
but in addition to it. They opened the way for modern criti- 
cism in adding external evidence to the internal evidence already 
used. Origen questioned the immediate Pauline authorship of 
Hebrews, because of its internal character, but he strengthened 
his doubt by the weakness of the historic evidence in the 
Church to such an authorship. Dionysius, on the other hand, 
while he doubted on internal grounds that the Apocalypse was 
from the apostle John, admitted the historic proof of its can- 
onicity. Both kinds of evidence, internal and external, were 
taken into account. It was simply what would have been done 
in the earliest age of the Church, if there had been any idea 
that a formal appeal to historic facts was necessary ; and it was 
done now because it was the first time the need of it had 
appeared. It is in this combination of the internal and external 
that the essence of scientific criticism consists. Scientific criti- 
cism is, on the one hand, the study of the books themselves in 
their language and style and thought, in their personal and 
historical and geographical references. And, on the other hand, 
it is the study of all the historic testimony of every kind, in any 
way concerning them, in and out of the Church, back to the ear- 
liest times. But the combination of these results is made on the 
principle that the exegetic opinion must always stand subordin- 
ate to the historic fact. Exegesis, however it may throw light 
upon uncertain history and place it in its true position, must 
always be wrong where it contradicts history’s plain and proven 
facts. So men have been led to call our discipline “ historic 
criticism.” It was this sort of criticism that the Church of the 
Reformation had needed from the beginning. Perhaps it was 
too much to expect it of that Church. Perhaps the materia] 
for it, in the men themselves and in their critical resources, was 
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insufficient to make it possible at first. But scholarship had 
been growing toward that, in the Church and out of it, and now 
under the influence of rationalism it came to its reality. 

But now I want to make another thing clear, namely, this 
fact, that if this is what true scientific criticism is, —the com- 
bination between internal and external evidence, — then there 
lies in that element of combination the key to all the history of 
biblical criticism since the eighteenth century began. There is 
a puzzle in that history. For to every honest student of it, it 
has been a wonder how, if criticism during this time has been 
so scientific, it should have produced such false results. That is 
the mystery about the skeptical criticism of the Continent,— so 
scientific apparently, and yet so against the historic Bible in its 
results. But in this element of the combination of the in- 
ternal and external in true scientific criticism lies the explana- 
tion. For this so-called scientific criticism has produced these 
false results because it has laid a false emphasis on the one side 
or the other of this combination. In other words, it has not 
been truly scientific. Let us make this clear. As rationalism 
developed in the past century, this scientific criticism began to 
show itself. But scientific as it was in its combination of the 
internal attention to lexicography and grammar, to diction and 
thought, with the external reference to historic testimony, it 
was false in its emphasis on the internal at the expense of the 
external side. Reason was the test. Historic fact was of little 
account. The subjective judgment settled what was and what 
was not Scripture, let the objective record be what it might be. 
That was the attitude of rationalism, and that was the atti- 
tude of rationalism’s criticism, and so continued to be more and 
more as rationalism plunged downward into the atheism that 
preceded the advent of Kant. And although Kant destroyed 
this Tower of Babel which rationalism had reared for itself, 
and, by showing its impotence in things divine, humbled the 
pride of reason into the dust, yet the scientific criticism which 
showed itself under his followers continued to be false in its 
over-pressure of the internal side. For to Kant’s system there 
was no external side. History, according to Kant, was merely 
a dream ; for it was made up of facts, and facts were simply the 
symbols with which the poetic ideas of the mind clothed 
themselves so that they could be known. Historic evidence 
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was therefore worthless. Subjective evidence was after all the 
only thing. So scientific criticism proceeded along its false way. 
To be sure, it was touched with the glimmering light which came 
with what might be called the effort at a historical solution of 
the synoptic problem, begun by Eichhorn, and continued with 
such brilliancy by Schleiermacher; still its false position was not 
abandoned. Subjectivity continued to be the test. For, differ- 
ent as Schleiermacher’s system was from Kant’s, it was like it 
in the fact that it made little or nothing of historic fact and 
much, if not everything, of internal impression. It was asystem 
of pure feeling, and subjectivity is simply a necessary con- 
sequence of that. On along its untrue way, then, scientific 
criticism went into the blank darkness of the night which 
Fichte let down upon the world of thought ; through that and 
up again, if you will, into the great sunless fog of Hegelianism, 
till it threw itself into the mythicism of Strauss. There, in its 
finality, it was indeed what it had always been, false; false in 
its overpressure of the internal opinion against the external 
fact; false in its authoritating of the subjective idea over the 
objective record. 

But there a reaction set in, a great reaction, whose effect is 
felt to-day. Let us get the situation plainly before us. Scholar- 
ship had been growing since the Reformation time. With its 
growth had come increasingly into use the methods of scientific 
criticism, by which the problems of the Bible books are sup- 
posed to be considered in the light of all the evidence that can 
be brought to bear upon them. Yet in reality this criticism 
had been unscientific and false ; because, while the evidence it 
brought to bear upon the Scriptures was external as well as 
internal, it was the latter to which it gave the testing place. 
The cause of this unbalance lay in the philosophies by which 
the criticism had been introduced into the theological field and 
under which it had continued to work. These philosophies 
were all rationalistic, consequently all subjective, and their 
rationalism had grown until it had reached its climax in the 
atheism which came with Fichte at the end. Hegel’s pantheism 
was now in the field. Under its light, or its shadow, as you 
please, Strauss had thrown out his mythical theory of the Gos- 
pels. It was subjective in its criticism like all that had gone 
before; because myth meant simply that there is no such 
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thing as written history. Men live and move and act, to be 
sure; but the record we receive of what they do and say and 
are is merely the mind's poetic dramatizing of it, its taking out 
from under the facts their spiritual meaning and giving us that 
in narrative form. With Strauss, therefore, gospel criticism 
was simply a matter of subjective exegesis. The history which 
the Gospels gave was to be found out, not by collating the 
facts presented in their narrative, but by de-spiritualizing them, 
and so getting at the shadowy substance that might be found 
remaining. 

Now, at this very point, as a matter of exegesis and on the 
basis still of a subjective method, the reaction began. There 
came the critic of Tiibingen and said: “ This is not the proper 
interpretation of Scripture; there is something more than 
myth behind what it gives us; there is there an actuality of 
history, however distorted it may be, and we shall not rightly un- 
derstand the Scripture until we have grasped the history.” _In 
other words th» criticism of rationalism had spun itself out, 
had come to its last possibility of subjectivity, so that the only 
next step that could be taken was in the other, the objective 
direction. Now we are doing the Tiibingen School no injustice 
when we say that in that step lay its chance to make, then and 
there, the criticism of the New Testament truly scientific, to 
correct the false exegesis of rationalism with a better philoso- 
phy, which would give historic fact its proper place in interpre- 
tation, which would balance the internal and the external sides. 
But the “better philosophy” was not at hand. The chance 
was not taken. The change that took place was not correction 
and balance, but reaction and an unbalance on the other side. 
At this point of history, Baur took his stand and then made his 
history rule and control and despotize his exegesis. He 
adopted a theory of the history of the early Church, namely, that 
it was a history of faction and of fight between Paulinism and 
Petrinism, started in apostolic times and continued down with 
bitterness into the succeeding age, until, in the latter part of 
the second century the breach was healed and the opposing 
parties came together in a united Church. To that theory he 
made all his exegesis worship and bow down. Relentlessly 
through the New Testament books he went. Those that 
showed signs of that early fight he admitted into the canon as 
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genuine products of the apostolic age. Those which showed 
no such signs he cast unhesitatingly out. They were written 
not when they professed to be, nor by those by whom they 
claimed to be. At best they were the products of the second 
century, when, in the hope of uniting these facticns, the 
story of the Church’s beginnings was rewritten in a mediating 
form. They were forgeries. They were apocryphal frauds. 
No matter what their exegesis, to the Moloch of this historical 
theory they had to be offered up, —and they were; and biblical 
criticism, scientific, falsely so called, entered upon what might 
almost be called a revolutionized career. The old reign of sub- 
jectivity was over, but another reign of objectivity had begun. 
The false emphasis and pressure of the internal side were car- 
ried over and placed upon the external side. The unbalance of 
a literary exegesis was given up for the unbalance of a theoreti- 





cal history. 

That career is over now. Tiibingenism, like rationalism 
before it, ran itself out. It is dead now, and to-day, even in the 
land where it lived in such glory, there is none so poor as to 
do it reverence. Like rationalism, it was met on its own 
ground and beaten. Its historical position was taken up, and 
piece by piece pulled asunder and proven false. Ritschl broke 
the way, and since his revolt all criticism has been following in 
his lead. 

We have brought ourselves down to to-day, and the question 
presses itself upon us, Now that criticism has given up the 
false position of Tiibingenism, what is it going to do in the way 
of another position to take its place? For these last dozen 
years New Testament criticism has been in a state of flux. 
What is called “the new critical school” is in reality a 
transitional school. It has given up Tiibingen’s historical posi- 
tion ; but it still holds to Tiibingen’s negative methods of work, 
and consequently still reaches many of Tiibingen’s negative 
results. Now the question is, Where is it going finally to land ? 
What is going to be the position which it will ultimately agree 
upon as the basis of its critical work? Some such position 
Biblical criticism must have. What will it be? There is, 
therefore, again before Biblical criticism to-day just the same 
grand chance and opportunity there was before it fifty years 
ago, when rationalism’s position had been given up and 
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Tiibingen came upon the ground, namely, the chance and f a 
opportunity of correcting the falseness in the old criticism, and & tl 
establishing once and for all time a truly scientific criticism, [ a 
a criticism that shall maintain a rightful balance between the n 
internal and the external sides, between literary exegesis and his- S 
torical fact. Yes, there’s a greater chance, for, in spite of all My 
the negative results that Tiibingenism has produced, the truth §& li 
has made immeasurable gains during these fifty years. The le 
old position of rationalism can never be taken again, the posi- | d 
tion, namely, that there is no such thing as history, that the Gos- | W 
pels are legends, and that Christ isamyth. Tiibingen destroyed a 
that by its fight for history, false though the history was for § r 
which it fought. And the old position of Tiibingen can never be 

taken again, namely, that the history of the early Church was a 
such as to make impossible the writing of the New Testament in t 
the apostolic age. Ritschl and his modern critical school have it 
destroyed that, so that criticism stands advantaged to-day far 9 
beyond criticism half a century ago. There has been gained for d 
it what adds immensely to its possibility of coming to a true 

scientific position, where a true exegesis shall be united toa | f 


true history of fact. Now, is that position going to be taken ? 
That is the question. 


€i 

We come thus to what may rightly claim to be the interest- n 
ing part of our discussion,— the signs of the times. We do not n 
wish to pose as a prophet; that is always a venturesome under- it 
taking and amounts generally to little or nothing in the end. { nr 
If there is to be any prophesying, we wish it to be done by the | cl 
facts which we shall give. These facts are the signs. Men a 
may read them for themselves. ti 
Some ten years ago a Tiibingen professor, by the name of fr 
Volter, startled the critical world by cutting loose from the old re 
Tiibingen idea of the Apocalypse of John and saying that, it 
instead of its being one integral composition, it was made up of al 
many different ones. In support of his claim he produced a_ | th 
scheme of the book’s make-up, which scheme he modified, a few ju 
years later, into what may be briefly given as follows: (1) There p 
was, first of all, what could be called an original Apocalypse | he 
from the pen of the Apostle John, written about the year 65, or Je 


perhaps 66. (2) Into this original Apocalypse was interpolated Ww 
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another, from the same apostolic author, but written some 
three years later, 68 or 69. Both Apocalypses were without 
any trace of chiliasm, in the stricter sense of the word, and 
made no mention of a second Resurrection nor of a new Jeru- 
salem. (3) In Trajan’s time, however, this double Apocalypse 
was worked over by a Jewish Christian, who believed in chi- 
liasm, and looked for a second Resurrection and for a new Jerusa- 
lem, but did not look upon Christ as the slain Lamb, —at least 
did not apply that name to him. (4) In Hadrian’s time there 
was another recension by another Jewish Christian, who held, 
as his predecessor had done, to chiliasm and a second Resur- 
rection and a new Jerusalem, but who, unlike him, represented 
Christ as the Lamb of God. (5) A last redaction occurred 
about 140 A.D., in the time of Antoninus, and was charac- 
terized by a hostility to Paulinism. In this final form we have 
itin the New Testament. This, to be sure, is a bold position, 
one that takes a good deal of ingenuity to follow, and a great 
deal more to defend. But this is the position Volter took. 

The same year that he produced this modified scheme of the 
Apocalypse, in 1885, Vischer, a student at Giessen, under 
Harnack’s instruction, caught the ear of his honored professor, 
and in fact of the critical world, by producing a paper on the 
composition of this same book of Revelation, in which he held 
not merely that it was a derived book, but that its original was 
not of Christian, but of Jewish origin; and that it had come to 
its present Christian form by its redactor’s inserting in it new 
material, which changed its meaning. The eleventh and twelfth 
chapters, which are the center-point of Vischer’s argument, give 
a picture that he holds is unintelligible on the basis of a Chris- 
tian origin, but easily explains itself when we assume it came 
from a Jewish pen. The eleventh chapter, as you remember, 
represents the Holy City as given over to heathen, despoiling 
it for the space of three and one-half years. But the Temple, its 
altar, and its worshipers are specially reserved and saved from 
that fate. Great wonders finally came down from Heaven in 
judgment upon the heathen and produce repentance on the 
part of those who were left alive in the city. This, Vischer 
holds, is thoroughly Jewish. To be sure, verse eight represents 
Jerusalem as the spiritual Sodom and Egypt, where the Lord 
was crucified ; but Vischer holds that this verse has been inter- 
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polated to turn the chapter to Christian use. The twelfth 
chapter, on the other hand, represents the great mystery of 
Heaven, — the woman with her child and the Dragon fighting 
against it. The child is caught up into Heaven, and the 
Dragon is thrown into war with Michael and his hosts. He is 
overpowered by them and is cast out upon the earth, and in 
his rage wars again against the woman and the remnant of her 
seed, but prevails not. Nowthis, Vischer holds, is the prophecy 
of a Messiah, but a Messiah who is to come in the future, at the 
end of the days; not one who has already come, and is simply 
to re-appear. It is therefore the prophecy of a Jewish Messiah, 
not of a Christian one. To be sure, verse eleven speaks of the 
blood of the Lamb, but this Vischer says again is the redactor’s 
interpolation, to put it into a Christian form. And then, out- 
side of these two chapters, numerous passages are cited, which, 
to Vischer’s mind, show unmistakable evidence of having come 
from one who was a Jew and wrote for the Jewish people, and 
not from one who wrote, as the apostle John must have done, 
as a Christian and for the Christian Church. It is indeeda 
critical marvel, and Vischer admits it so himself, how a 
Christian writer, wishing to produce a Christian prophecy of the 
future, should have contented himself with dressing up a 
prophecy written from a Jewish point of view. A more un- 
likely literary process could hardly be imagined. But we are 
simply presenting the position which our critic holds. 

This treatment of the Apocalypse was, of course, agreed in 
by Harnack, Vischer’s instructor, and was followed, one year 
later, 1886, by a similar treatment of the same book by 
Weizicker, professor at Tubingen, in which treatment the three 
series of seven signs, seven seals, seven trumpets, and seven 
vials are held to be the original nucleus of the composition, 
around which all the rest of the book was afterwards gathered. 
And the next year, 1887, there was added yet another similar 
treatment of the same book from the pen of Professor Pfleiderer, 
of Berlin, who held, as Vélter had done, that the book was 
made up of several different Apocalypses pieced together, and 
not, as Vischer had done, that it was one original Apocalypse 
worked over into its present shape. 

All these productions, we see, were centred upon the Book of 
the Revelation. But, one year after Pfleiderer’s book appeared, 
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1888, there was produced a like attack upon Paul’s Epistle 
to Galatians. It came from the pen of Steck, professor at the 
University of Bern, and held that this Epistle was a composite 
writing, having as its documentary basis the previously written 
Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to the Romans; 
none of these four Epistles being of Pauline origin, but all 
being the work of a certain Christian school, and produced in 
the first half of the second century. In support of his claim 
he said that it was evident that the speech against Peter in the 
second chapter, and the argument for justification by faith in 
the third chapter, and the allegory of the bond-woman and the 
free in the fourth chapter, were all derived from Romans ; there 
being borrowings here and there, perhaps, from the Corinthians, 
while the last two chapters of the Epistle, the fifth and sixth, were 
derived from these Corinthian Epistles, with borrowings here 
and there from Romans —a reckless position, of course, for any 
scholarly exegete to take, but nevertheless the position taken. 

Now I call attention to the fact that these two attacks 
were significant from the fact that, from the beginning of 
Tibingenism, these two books, the Apocalypse and the Epistle 
to the Galatians, had been admitted as genuinely the product of 
the apostolic age, being, in fact, the two pillars on which, it was 
held, the entire historic New Testament building was reared. 
Thus the two chief points in the historic literature of the New 
Testament have been attacked, and both of them on this 
documentary basis. That would be remarkable enough, but 
it is not all. 

In 1890, two years after Steck’s attack on Galatians, there 
was published an attack on the Epistle to the Romans, which 
was even more decidedly documentary in its form, and so 
approached much more nearly to the treatment of the 
Apocalypse at the hands of Volter and Vischer. In fact, it came 
from Viélter himself, and, in brief, held that the Epistle, instead 
of being one letter from the one apostle, was made up of seven 
different letters,—a real apostolic core-letter, found scattered 
about in various passages throughout the Epistle, and six other 
letters by as many different unknown authors, some of them 
Gentile Christians, and some of them Jewish, found in the various 
remaining parts of the Epistle. 

Again, one year later, 1891, there appeared from the pen of 
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Professor Spitta, of the University of Strassburg, a discussion 
of the Book of Acts, that, in its theory of the sources of the 
book, went beyond all previous theories, and said that before 
its writer lay two documents, both of which covered the whole 
history from the founding of the Church at Jerusalem to Paul’s 
arrival at Rome. From these two ddcuments the writer of 
Acts had derived practically all his material, simply playing the 
part of a redactor and piecing the two accounts together and 
making them read, as well as he could, like one narrative. 

And now, in the last year or so, has appeared the very able 
and deservedly renowned presentation of the Teachings of 
Jesus by Professor Wendt, of the University of Heidelberg, in 
which presentation, naturally, the origin and composition of the 
Gospels are discussed, and in which discussion not only the 
well-known theory as to the documentary origin of the Synop- 
tics is presented, but in addition, the theory of an original docu- 
ment for the Gospel of John, which document was of the 
apostle’s own authorship and was added to, from various other 
sources, and edited after his death by scholars of his school, its 
redacted and edited form being that which appears in the 
New Testament.* 

Now all this, remarkable as it is, might not after all be con- 
sidered significant enough to constitute “ the signs of the 
times,’ were it not for one or two things that are to be con- 
sidered in connection with them. 1. The first is: That these 
views, above given, do not represent mere local points of criti- 
cism; but rather general principles which might be critically 
applicable everywhere throughout the New Testament, e¢. ¢., 
Volter does not hold simply that, among the New Testament 
books, the Apocalypse and Romans happen to be of docu- 
mentary origin. It is with him rather a general literary idea 
which he is liable to apply to all canonical and early Christian 
literature. He has applied it already to the Barnabas Epistle, 


and his attack on Romans is only a part of a similar treatment , 


proposed by him for all the four chief epistles of Paul. In 
fact, in the same work with Romans, Galatians is treated and 
relegated, like Romans, to a redactor’s hands, being in his 
view, just as in Steck’s, a clumsy compilation from Romans 
and the two Corinthian Epistles.f And so Steck does not hold 


*See in addition to these, Haltzmann’s treatment of the relation of Colossians and Ephesians. 
+ See his article on the composition of Philippians. (Theol. Tijdscr., 1892, I1.) 
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that of these four epistles of Paul, Galatians is the only one 
that is a compilation. This is a literary principle, which, in his 
view, runs through them all. Galatians is derived from the two 
Corinthians and Romans; while the two Corinthians are in 
turn derived from Romans, and the whole four are preceded by 
the Book of Acts and the Synoptic Gospels, to which they are 
all more or less indebted. So again Spitta’s treatment of Acts is 
simply a single application of a general idea which he holds. It 
has already been applied by him in a similar treatment of the 
Apocalypse, and he plans to follow it up with another similar 
treatment of the Synoptic Gospels. These are not sporadic 
critical attacks. They indicate rather a general critical disease, 
which has the possibility of becoming epidemic. 

2. Further, this is not something entirely new, sprung up 
in our modern days,—a critical fad. As far back as Eichhorn and 
Schleiermacher, in the days of rationalism, this documentary 
theory was suggested as applicable to the Synoptic Gospels. 
Even at the beginning of Twbingenism the same theory was 
advanced by Weisse as possible of application to Paul’s epistles. 
And, though it found no following then, being overshadowed 
by Baur’s own theory of tendency-origin, yet, a generation later, 
when Tiibingen was giving up the ghost, this same theory, as 
applied to the chief Pauline epistles, was revived by the Hol- 
land critics and has been continued by them, and by the French 
critics also, along parallel lines with the Germans whom we 
have mentioned above. In other words, this is a general coming 
into shape and form of previous hints and suggestions which 
has the possibility of becoming permanent. 

3. But there is yet another fact to be considered, namely, 
that a parallel to this criticism lies in the Pentateuchal criti- 
cism of the Old Testament to-day. To be sure, from the time 
of Astruc, in the previous century, the idea of documentary 
sources for the Pentateuch had been more or less urged by 
Continental criticism. But then nothing more was meant than 
that there were documents among the-sources from which 
Moses himself, or at least a contemporary of his, had compiled 
these opening books of the Bible. Not until Tiibingen’s time 
was the suggestion made that this documentary composition of 
the Pentateuch might be later than Moses’s time. But, just as it 
had been with the hints at that time made about New Testament 
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documentary criticism this suggestion obtained no following. 
In fact, Old Testament work was neglected, in Tiibingen’s 
attention to the New Testament, until a generation had gone 
past and Tiibingen was departing this life, when Pentateuchal 
criticism revived and revived along the lines of this suggestion, 
namely, that the composite parts of the Pentateuch were of later 
date than Moses’s time, that, in fact, (which is now the modern 
claim regarding them,) they represented a development of 
Israel’s religion, being landmarks along the way, the documents 
containing the simpler religious and ethical ideas coming first, 
those containing the more complex and developed ones coming 
later. Now this idea of development is the very idea that, to a 
certain degree at least, lies behind the different documents that 
are supposed to make up our New Testament books. They are 
said to represent the development of Christianity, to show the 
growth of its religious ideas, to make it evident and plain that 
theology in the apostles’ times was a much simpler affair than 
the New Testament would have us believe. These docu- 
mentary ideas, therefore, which we have here in New Testa- 
ment criticism, are not, after all, isolated ideas. They have 
their counterpart in Old Testament criticism. They are 
part of a general critical movement which has come into real 
activity in these latter days, and is claiming the possibility of 
sweeping all other criticisms before it, and forcing them off the 
field. 

4. And, if there is a disposition to make light of this 
claim, we call attention to this idea of development which goes 
along with these documents and, as our final consideration, 
submit that this simply shows that there stands connected with 
all this documentary criticism, in Old Testament and New Tes- 
ment alike, the philosophy of Evolution, and that philosophy is 
to be reckoned with to-day. Tiibingenism was based upon 
Hegelianism and fell, because its philosophy was not only 
unpopular, but was untrue. This modern criticism finds its 
strong support in Evolution, and Evolution is popular and, in 
its theistic and Christian form, is most likely to prove true. 
In view, therefore, of these considerations, I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that these instances of documentary criti- 
cism which we have before us in the New Testament are sig- 
nificant enough to constitute “signs of the times.” 
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But if so, then what do they portend? Which brings us back 
to our question, What position is criticism going now to take as the 
basis of its critical work? Do these signs show that criticism 
now is going to embrace its chance and opportunity of becom- 
ing truly scientific? Do they give us reason to believe that 
now it is going to establish a right and proper combination of 
internal and external evidence, and so unite a true exegesis, on 
the one side, to a true history of fact, on the other? If the 
facts say anything, they say very plainly “No.” Criticism is 
missing its chance. The combination will not be made, for in 
this documentary criticism which it is carrying on there is 
being placed an over-emphasis on the side of internal evidence. 
The process is showing itself to be purely subjective. If the 
partitions made of these New Testament books are examined, 
they will be found to be based on absolutely arbitrary internal 
principles. If the redactors who are brought upon the field in 
the various recensions of these books are investigated, they will 
be seen to be simply the creations of subjectivity. Vdlter’s 
and Vischer’s and Weiziacker’s and Pfleiderer’s dissections of the 
Apocalypse are internal pieces of work at the expense of the 
external evidence to the early integrity of the book. Steck’s 
partition of Galatians is a purely internal study, which has 
already collapsed beneath the scientific faults which have 
been proved against it. So Védlter’s breaking up of Romans 
into its seven letters is a subjective process, which, if it were 
not seriously meant, might almost be considered a companion 
to the satire on this sort of criticism which the professor-elect 
to the chair of Systematic Theology in this institution has 
already published. And so with Spitta’s Book of Acts and 
Wendt’s Fourth Gospel. They are an over-pressure of the 
internal side, on principles which I believe to be in error. 

As Tiibingenism, then, over-emphasized and over-pressed 
the objective element in its criticism and made that false 
objectivity ride all its exegesis, so this documentary criticism 
is over-emphasizing and over-pressing the subjective element 
and making that false subjectivity ride all its history. It is 
deciding authorship by lexicon and grammar, and canonicity by 
literary style. It is saying that different words mean different 
authors, and similar words mean forgeries. It is holding that 
documents are to be dated by their diction and that, because the 
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Gospels and the Acts are histories, they must have been written 
before the Epistles. It maintains that no writer can write save 
in one way at one time. It magnifies differences therefore and 
intensifies peculiarities ; it refines and over-refines, splits and 
double splits, till it forgets that there is about its narrow 
view-point a historic horizon that cannot be ignored, if the light 
of truth is to flood the sacred page. 

What then is the outlook for to-day? 1. First of all, sum- 
ming up the facts which we have presented, the prospect is 
that we are about to enter upon a phase of New Testament 
criticism similar, in its outlines at least, to the criticism at pres- 
ent working in the Old Testament. The transitional period 
is coming to its end. A new period is opening. The confused 
efforts of the Ritschl-Baur school are crystallizing into the 
definite movement of this school of Vélter, Vischer, and Steck. 
Hegclianism is yielding the way to Evolution, and documentary 
analysis,as we have grown familiar with it in Pentateuchal 
criticism, is being applied largely, if not entirely, to the New 
Testament books. It will doubtless lead to an attempt to 
reconstruct New Testament history, as it has led in the Old 
Testament to an attempt to reconstruct the history of Israel. 
But that will be a difficult task to carry through, for Tiibingen 
has already fought that battle of reconstructed New Testament 
history, and has been defeated, and, in that defeat of Tiibingen, 
the facts of New Testament history have been so clearly and so 
decisively established that not only will Tubingen’s battle never 
be fought again, but no new battle on that field will be likely to 
have much success. Its present phase, however, is literary 
rather than historical, a study of the documents themselves 
rather than of the history which lies behind them. 2. Second, 
summing up the history of New Testament criticism from the 
beginning of rationalism’s abuse of it, this new phase of New 
Testament criticism will end, just as all other phases of 
unscientific criticism have ended, in its own discomfiture and 
defeat. I shall not, of course, be misunderstood. I believe, just 
as every Biblical student believes, in higher criticism. It is 
simply a branch of exegetical science, to be used just as any of 
its other branches are used. I recognize and welcome the 
results which its use has brought to the gain of the truth of 
Jesus Christ, just as I recognize and regret the results 
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which its abuse has sent in the other direction. But in the end 
that truth must always gain, whatever struggle and conflict, 
whatever apparent disaster and defeat may come upon it. It 
always has done so. It gained by the rationalistic criticism of 
the eighteenth century, utterly unscientific as that criticism 
was ; for when it was found that there must be something more 
in the substantiating of the Bible documents than the mere 
usage of the Church, right though that usage might be, that 
there was a surer ground on which the Bible was to be held, the 
deeper drifts of reason and the broader sweeps of the inde- 
structible facts of mind and soul, then rationalism helped to 
that discovery, though she recklessly leaped beyond it all and 
went to her own destruction. In that discovery there was a 
gain for the truth. Again, when it was found that there must 
be yet something more in the substantiating of the Bible docu- 
ments than the mere truths of reason, that there was a still 
surer ground, the broad, strong, certain ground of history, then 
to that discovery Tiibingen helped, though she hung herself 
with the false history which she held. In that discovery again 
there was a gain for the truth. Now, apparently, it is being 
found that, in addition to the proofs of reason and of history, 
there is to be gained yet surer ground still, ground yet more 
certain and more sound—that there is to be secured the literary 
proofs from the documents themselves. Good! Then this 
documentary criticism will help to its discovery, though just 
in so far forth as it is unscientific in its principles and methods 
of work, it must go to its own destruction, while it leaves 
the same grand, everlasting truth of Jesus Christ, the one 
and only gainer in the end. 

I stand therefore this evening and say: Important as this 
new phase of criticism undoubtedly is, deep searching as its 
work will of necessity be, I see nothing in the future to fear. 
From what it has shown of itself, in the attempts it has already 
made, I believe it to be unscientific, and therefore destined 
to destroy itself, while the truth remains firmer in its historic 
integrity than before. But I do not believe that this result is 
going to be reached without codperation on the Church’s part, and 
in that codperation there are two courses which the Church can 
pursue. She can stand by and let this new criticism have its own 
way, occupying the field, controlling the literature, holding the 
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scholarship, until it has worn itself out with its own vagaries 
and dies. Then she can come in and, repairing the damage, say: 
“See what a victory I have gained.” Or she can come into the 
struggle at the start, contesting the field, placing literature 
against literature and confronting scholarship with scholarship, 
until this criticism is compelled to yield its unscholarly position 
and give up its unscientific fight. Then, when truth has gained 
the battle, she can be grateful to God that she was allowed to be 
an instrument to that end. 

This latter would be the better way, would be the shorter 
and the quicker way. But to undertake and accomplish it, the 
Church needs now and to-day to go to her colleges and her 
seminaries and train her men into a scientific thoroughness of 
lexicon and grammar, of philology and literary style, of exegesis 
and Biblical theology, that they may show the falseness of un- 
scientific critics, and, by being scientific themselves, support the 
truth they hold. The Church can afford to lose no time. She 
can afford to spare no means. She can afford to do but one 
thing and that is, with the consciousness of her great respon- 
sibility, to make known to the world the Word of God, with the 
conviction that the Master who has sent her into the world will 
give her His Spirit to enable her to know that Word, to take 
that Word, and in the light of all that has been gained for its 
historic truth in the past, and in the blaze of all that can be 
brought to bear upon its historic truth to-day, establish that 
Word in her own convictions, and then preach it to the souls of 
men. 

God giving us the wisdom and the grace, we will try to do 
this here, not merely that we may supply the Church with 
scholarship; but much more, that into the Church’s pulpits 
may go those whose faith in the Word is strong, because they 
know that Word to be true, and who keep strong their peoples’ 
faith in that Word because they preach them its truth. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE MINISTER'S ATTITUDE 
TO CURRENT CRITICAL DISCUSSION ? 


The question is extensive; its very vastness superinduces 
dumbness. It is elastic; its reach may cover a needless area. 
Therefore it is not easily discussed. Moreover, limitations of 
time, experience, and personal knowledge are always cautionary. 
Again, views of large things must of necessity be fractional 
and sectional. One’s location is largely the natural dictator of 
opinion. Touching much to-day the majority verdict is that 
we live in an era of criticism. The air is thick with interro- 
gation points. Thought is astir. Agitation seems cosmic. 
Mind gropes amid and grapples with problems of immense 
importance. Hence Montaigne’s motto fits full many a lip, 
“I do not understand; I pause; I inquire.” With scientific 
mutation and philosophic chaos, with widened liberty of thought 
and quickened spirit of investigation, it is not strange that in- 
quiry should be rife in the moral and religious realm. Such criti- 
cal activity surely cannot be criminal, unless mental coma be 
our standard. Intellectual action in the moral domain is a 
healthful sign. Quiescence may mean either putrescence or 
petrifaction. And it is the organic that may putrefy or petrify. 
Religious criticism is a recognized reality. The mental micro- 
scope and the scientific scalpel are being applied to the spiritual 
as well as the material. More and more is the religious being 
put into the test-tube of investigation ; the discoverer is busy, 
and men are ready for results. 

In the broadest, most honest sense, what is criticism of 
super-mundane matters? As applied to the religious, the 
spiritual, the biblical, what is the sphere of legitimate inquiry ? 
Unvarnished, such criticism may be broadly defined as research 
for the sake of verification of facts. It is a means, not an end. 
The usual terms may imply antagonism to revealed things. 
They may seem to furnish a hook for the hanging of an unkind 
definition, “a mania for unsettling historical data.” In their 
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realest sense they point positively to the application of reason 
to revelation—the following of the intellect where the heart 
has led. It is the use of the scientific method—the only 
proper method—in matters that concern two worlds. The 
Christian critic has a right to reverently ask, Why? For reason 
cannot possibly end where revelation begins. Newman heard 
himself asking, “How may I attain to absolute certainty in 
religion?”, and chose the reply of Catholic absolutism. 
Others may question as honestly, and preferring a freer men- 
tal range than is consistent with papal dicta, may summon all 
the power of intellect to the aid of faith. 


Amid this critical environment the attitude of the Christian 
herald is of no small moment. Noting the pertinacity of doctrin- 
al and biblical discussion, the minister must consider his relation 
to it. The topic is vital; it touches the cuticle not only, but 
probes the very life-center. It may be met with tones and terms 
of haughty assurance and of ecclesiastical egotism, or with the 
frank confession of the earnest and faithful pupil in the school 
of divine mysteries. Involving both thought and destiny, it 
demands of every minister an impartial, impassionate, and sin- 
cere consideration. For initially it deeply concerns the in- 
dividual. A minister’s duty, touching every external, is 
primarily to himself. In no other sphere of labor are self- 
conditions more fundamental. Dealing with destinies, whatever 
relates to others must first relate to himself. Whatever may 
introduce to a better personal apprehension of truth and cor- 
relative facts he owes it to himself to heed wisely and well. 

A student of sacred learning, he must not, for his own ex- 
pansion, closet his mind to the digesting of past conclusions 
alone. All knowledge of a religious character is not already in 
book form. Whatever may be, as results of studious research, 
should have a value as well as what has been put into type. 
Therefore the modern minister should be friendly to research 
and an attentive auditor to current discussion. Remembering 
that liberty of thought and expression of results are basal 
principles in the spiritual no less than in the material realm, he 
should be open-minded. Realizing his own limitations he 
should hold himself in a state of unprejudiced receptivity, 
eager to recognize and appropriate whatever may increase his 
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own store of religious knowledge and add to his power 
as an ordained leader of minds and hearts in spiritual 
avenues. Summoned always to an intelligent understand- 
ing and forthsetting of the reasons for “the faith that is 
in him,” he should keep himself open to light that he may the 
better illuminate. It is his privilege to come into touch with 
mooted matters, to be cognizant of debated doctrines, to 
keep sharp vision for the freshest facts relating to revelation, 
and to be keenly sensitive to the drift-signs of religious cur- 
rents. Perhaps he has left seminary halls quite a theological 
tyro. His mental and spiritual constitution may have rendered 
it almost impossible for him to avoid dropping into dogmatic 
grooves, in which there appears to be easy running. In reality 
he is but a swaddling, with some things to unlearn, and a vast 
deal to learn. To pose, in study, parlor, or pulpit, as a con- 
densed encyclopzedia of final statements regarding the more 
abtruse in religion, is to parade one’s folly. It is no shame for 
a minister to be a veritable agnostic concerning some things. 
“T don’t know” is immensely better about some matters than 
rigid dogma, the legacy of tradition. To shake one’s head in 
honest doubt is preferable to parrot-talk. To be ready to learn, 
to be attentive in the direction of confessed scholarship, —to 
want to know, is vastly better than to have reached an ultimate 
of personal knowledge. And a good way to learn is to be not 
so tightly tethered to prescribed ways of thinking as to forbid 
any wide mental reach. Fetichism is suicidal. 

But this very open-mindedness couples closely with the 
most careful discrimination of which one is capable between 
the essential and the non-essential in all research and discus- 
sion. I suppose we are ever to remember that criticism is busy 
mainly with non-essentials, and that experience has proven that 
religious discussion is quite often the promoter of religious dis- 
sension. Much of criticism and controversy seems but an 
utter waste of precious opportunity, for most often it is xot 
Christianity, or any very essential part of it, but an individual’s 
idea, that is the spur of research or the point of factional de- 
bate. There are burning questions to-day that will leave but 
a handful of ashes for to-morrow’s beholder. There is a good deal 
of loose modern thought that is little less than modern thought- 
lessness. So that, in these matters that touch eternity in their 
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further reach, the Christian minister needs to be thoughtfully 
and prayerfully discriminating. No human judgment can be 
infallible in these matters. ‘ But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He 
shall teach you all things.” Cold-blooded intellectualism strug- 
gles fruitlessly over many things. What aman needs to know he 
should willingly let the “Spirit of ail truth” help him to know. 
He will aid to a calm and dispassionate weighing of evidence 
adduced, and trend us toward a species of judicial temperament 
concerning mooted things. He will help us to preserve mental 
and spiritual equilibrium in the moment of excitement, and 
prevent us from being unfitted by hypotheses for our legitimate 
labor. 

It is well always to recollect that incumbent responsibility 
should influence us insensibly toward conservative conclusions. 
“We are God’s husbandmen.” The obligation of special 
employment in the King’s service renders necessary thoughtful, 
patient, and prayerful sifting of offered results, whether histor- 
ical, chronological, philological, philosophical, or doctrinal. As 
those entrusted with the high privilege of pointing souls 
heavenward, our duty is dual, to covet the possession of data 
and such assimilation of the products of others’ study as may 
be possible and proper, but ever to guard lest an interest in the 
secondary shall lead us to slight the primary and fundamental. 
There is peril in either ready or blind following of specialists, 
special pleaders, or speculators. For history proves that while 
an assumption can never be a demonstration, a hypothesis may 
crystalize into a very rigid tenet. We are not summoned 
either to an exhaustive personal search for or supine accept- 
ance of second-hand facts about the Bible, but we are expected 
to know a deal of what is inthe Bible. Our nod of assent is 
not demanded for every humanly deduced doctrine under dis- 
cussion, but it is imperative that we should have a limpid 
understanding as to the essentials of the plan of salvation from 
sin. Chary of all criticism that seems in any manner to sug- 
gest processes liable to sap the essential, unready to yield 
conviction to aught that in any wise imperils the fundamental, 
we may, by the Spirit’s aid, benefit largely from current dis- 
cussion, in breadth of thought, depth of faith, and clench of 
hold upon the eternal verities. 
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But the question has a yet wider reach wherein our minis- 
terial obligation is paramount. I refer to its not indirect con- 
nection with the chiefest business of the Christian minister. 
Our “attitude” toward “current discussion” is largely dictated 
by what we are. And by that I mean what we were ordained 
to be. The modern minister is first and finally a “herald,” an 
ambassador, —one “sent” with a message for the salvation 
of souls. He is not concerned to prove the existence of his 
King, the authority of His message, or its absolute inerrancy ; he 
is not the exponent of a final system of theology; he has no 
business with any post-mortem theories. He deals with per- 
manent values. His vocation is definite, —to win souls. He 
utters a simple message to win the impenitent to faith, and the 
penitent to a higher faith. God doesn’t need to be bolstered 
up by our puny reasoning; truth will not be rendered more 
logical by our logic ; theology doesn’t need our exhaustive treat- 
ment. Weare not ordained religious explorers, mental athletes, 
or nimble disputants. Good old Jeremy Taylor used to say that 
“when God would save man, He did it by the way of a man.” 
That simply echoes the supreme truth touching a minister’s 
vocation. It is our business to-day, without entering into the 
turmoil of discussion, or swerving from the legitimate line of 
gospel work for the sake of pursuing fascinating investigation, 
just to point human hearts to the living presence of “the Won- 
derful, the Counselor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace,’—the Son of Man among men. We call 
our religion Christo-centric. That may mean zero or everything. 
But surely it must mean that the Christ, the Son of God, is the 
moral center of everything essential unto life eternal. It must 
mean that the Christian herald should be a living director of 
thought toward and a riveter of faith upon Him who once hung 
from Calvary’s central cross. 

There is grave reason to believe that modern Christianity is 
far too impersonal for the loftiest and most practical purposes. 
Doubtless a deal of the mysterious and perplexing and disputa- 
tious results from swinging away from the Christ as the con- 
crete center of our salvation scheme ; the tangential tendency 
is too frequently towards the abstruse. The most recent spec- 
tacle, in some quarters, is that of a stupendous degree of energy 
consumed in the effort either to preserve old ideas or to evolve 
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new ones. Some are beaver-busy polishing up mental antiques, 
while others are intensely active to invent something novel. 
And thus many a mind is expanding wondrously over the ab- 
stract, while many a heart is just shriveling up for very lack of 
the nutriment of the life-giving concrete. Christianity is pitiably 
impersonal as lodged and locked up in doctrinal statements 
quoted as ultimate. The working theory of too much minis- 
terial effort is based upon respect for religious leaders, ‘ John 
Calvin or John Wesley thought or taught so ; therefore I believe 
and teach it.” “Our church or confession hold thus and so,” 
Such statements rob the ministry of its proper power, and re- 
duce pupils of a system to a level meriting pity. Wedding 
one’s self to printed ideas, bearing the human stamp, will viti- 
ate Holy Ghost power. But the incorporation of the Christ into 
the heart, producing a palpitating, loving life, must vitalize our 
effort for both mental belief and spiritual salvation. ‘ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge,” and “if any man 
will do My will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

As a diseased, dying world will never be saved by beauty, 
intellect, and energy, the trinal elements of Matthew Arnold’s 
Gospel of Culture, so neither will it be affected visibly and 
eternally by any other than the Gospel of Grace, centering in 
Christ, and absorbing the Christian messenger. While it is 
historically true that certain controversies have happily resulted 
in the conviction that Jesus Christ is the center of revelation 
and the rallying point of all religious thought, there is grave 
cause for fear lest present discussions may be trending toward 
very foreign results. While biblical criticism proceeds and 
doctrinal disputes continue, while confessions and creeds re- 
main the objective points of attack, while novel theories strug- 
gle for recognition, and fantastic notions attract attention, the 
modern minister must not be diverted from the central truths 
of the Gospel of Grace; he must have an overwhelming force 
of belief in the cardinal thoughts of the Christ-life; he must 
possess an immediate and clear vision of the all-loving Father 
as revealed in the Crucified. The truth of Martin Luther’s 
words still rings, ‘We have not a painted sin, and cannot be 
satisfied with a painted Saviour.” It is profanation of a high 
and holy calling to absorb one’s powers in the discussion of 
abstractions when souls are perishing. 
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The supreme demand of the hour is for men who can preach 
“Christ and Him crucified,” rather than a discussed and dis- 
puted Confession ; who can love truth more than tradition, and 
the picture of the Perfect more than the petted theories of any 
sectarian patron. We need to chalk the line very clear this 
side the nebulous. We need not be apologetes,—we can be 
apostles. Our weapon is not the spade, but the sword. Our 
trust need not be fixed in the Damascus-blade of reason, but in 
“the sword of the Spirit.’ Thus equipped, the man of God, 
facing the man of no God, will “study to show himself approved 
unto God Almighty, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” 

J. Howarp Hobsss, ’85. 





ELEMENTS IN A DEFINITION. 


It is not purposed in what follows to abstract a treatise on 
Logic, nor to rigidly formulate certain logical principles. Still 
less is it proposed to umpire and decide the apologetic and 
polemic disputes which at present vex the Church of Christ in 
other lands as well as in our own. The purpose is a much nar- 
rower one. In solving any problem or debating any issue, two 
difficulties oppose themselves to the acquiescence of all in the 
conclusions of one. The first is divergence of opinion as to 
what the problem or issue is. The second is divergence of 
opinion as to the true solution or determination of it. The 
former is quite as fruitful a source of controversy as the latter, 
and is the real point of contention in many cases where both 
parties in a discussion believe themselves to be at variance only 
in respect to the second. Stating a problem clearly often more 
than half solves it. It is hoped that toward securing that end 
the subsequent discussion may contribute. If certain of the 
complexities inherent in the content of words used to represent 
a wide range of facts or ideas can be clearly apprehended ; if 
these complexities can be traced to their essentially simple 
elements, the co-existence of which in single words have pro- 
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duced them ; andif, further, it can be seen that, though properly 
united in a single word, these elements should be distinguished 
in the discussion of the question which the word suggests,— one 
step, at least, will have been taken toward reaching conclusions 
which shall be clear, even if divergent. 

First of all, what is a definition? What has been done, or 
should have been done, when a word has been defined? Gener- 
ally speaking, a word is defined in terms of a “thing” with 
certain properties (active or passive), e. g., water is a fluid, color- 
less, odorless, tasteless, of a certain specific gravity. Sucha 
definition stands as an illustration, in a rough way, of definition 
in general. A class of objects supposed to be well known is 
mentioned in this case, “ fluid,” and the object to be defined is 
distinguished from others of the same class by certain specific 
properties. The class, if defined retrogressively to its last term, 
reduces to existence, “being,” “thing.” Thus the definition, 
generalized and reduced to its simplest terms, becomes divisible 
into the two parts, a “thing” and its properties. 

Widely recognized as is this formula, the question neverthe- 
less arises, Is it a formula which, when filled out, sets the inter- 
rogatories of the mind thoroughly at rest? In putting this 
question, no reference is intended to the metaphysical or psy- 
chological objections which could be raised to the formula. It 
is indifferent to us in this connection whether we allow realism 
or idealism to be true, whether one argues for the existence of 
a thing back of its properties, or insists that the thing apart 
from its properties isa cipher. Dropping all such much-snarled- 
over bones of philosophical contention, the question still remains, 
Does the above-given general formula, when filled out, supply a 
satisfying and rest-producing knowledge of the content of the 
term defined ? Such a knowledge the mind craves and to such 
a knowledge the mind has a right, if it can be secured. From 
the standpoint of natural science and with reference to the 
scientific classification of objects of knowledge, it may be said 
that the formula is sufficient—perhaps more than sufficient. 
We may feel that nothing more is wanted when the scientist 
has defined “gravitation ” in terms of the mathematical relation 
between the respective masses of attracting bodies. But do 
such definitions never leave anything to be desired? Take, for 
example, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s definition of “life.” In its 
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simplest form it may be stated as “the adaptation of the inter- 
nal to the external.” We have here given a “thing” called an 
“internal,” asecond “thing” called an external. It is said 
that the essential nature of this “internal” is expressed in the 
single property of its “adaptation” to the ‘“‘external.” Do we 
rest with this? It is a remarkably helpful generalization of a 
process. It does picture “living.” But does it define “life” ? 
“Life” means more to us. The word has a wider linguistic 
significance than “living.” We are unable to shake ourselves 
free from the desire to formulate what that is, which has been back 
of the formal process of “adaptation of internal to external,” and 
has brought it to pass. The word “life” has stood to us for 
that, as well as for the process. If it is confined to the process, 
we find ourselves groping for another word to express the 
remainder of our thought. A demand so wrought into the 
constitution of mind and built into language cannot and should 
not be lightly silenced with the remark that “ scientific investi- 
gation shows only what has been thus defined.” Whether or 
not natural science can satisfy that demand or ought even to 
set itself such a task, is a question it is not proposed here to 
answer. We only insist that somehow such a demand exists, 
and that men have not reached the end of their duty in thought 
till they have formulated an answer to it. Man seeks a full, 
not a partial definition. Into that full definition must of neces- 
sity enter a complex of elements, which for clearness of thought 
respecting what is defined should be distinguished. They 
should be distinguished not with the purpose of excluding any, 
but with the purpose of recognizing the right of all to exist. 
A Copernican astronomy which denied a place in its system to 
the earth would be as absurd as a Ptolemaic with its terrestial 
center—perhaps even more illogical, for the latter at least, 
attempts to embrace all recognizable phenomena. 

As an illustration of the different elements which enter into 
the full definition or description of a somewhat complicated 
object or event, let us cite an incident to the correctness of the 
analysis of which the experience of the inhabitants of a New 
England college town will doubtless be confirmatory. 

About midnight one Sunday night, the college clock is 
heard to strike somewhere about one thousand o'clock. On 
waking, the first question to arise is, “ What is that?” Into 
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common speech is put a scientific formula of mechanism, wave- 
lengths, and ear-construction, with the reply, “ The college clock 
is striking.” But as the strokes multiply, like a sort of proph- 
ecy of the end of time, the question passes from “ What?” to 
“Why?” The first answer remains true, but we are no longer 
content with it. We wish to know something more. The 
causal problem pushes itself into our question-box. We do 
not rest satisfied with a description of the “thing”; we want to 
know why it occurred, what caused it. Now, without reference 
to our possible philosophical discipleship of Descartes, or Hume, 
or Kant, or Reid, an answer to the question, “‘ Why ?”’ demands 
to be included in the definition of the “thing” which roused 
us from sleep. In the morning we learn that it was caused by 
the sophomores. 

We have not yet, however, reached the end. The question 
“Why?” is a double-headed arrow. It points forward as well 
as backward. It aims at the purpose as well as the cause. The 
starting-point and the goal have both been denominated by the 
word “cause,” and distinguished by the words “efficient” and 
“final.” What was the sophomores’ purpose? Why did they 
make the clock strike? Morning investigation leads to the 
answer, “To show their smartness as compared with other 





classes in college.” 





The end, however, has not even yet been reached. Morn- t 
ing curiosity puts another question, “How did they do it?” e 
“They broke into the clock-room, removed a piece of machinery, r 
and the clock did all its striking for a week.” p 

Here, then, are four elements in the general interrogation, 7 
the “ What ?” * the double “ Why?” and the “ How?” Putting ti 
the answers into a single sentence we say, “ The sophomores, in a 
order to show their smartness, broke into the clock-room, ce 
removed a piece of machinery, and the college clock struck one re 
thousand.” The objection may arise that this sentence is not a iz 
definition of a word, nor of an object, but is the description of de 
an event. It relates a whole series of occurrences. It was FF en 
with the purpose of bringing to the fore at this very point that ff 

*“ What?” is here used in the narrower sense indicating approximately the (1 





known class, like “ fluid” in a previous illustration. The answer to © What?” ina 
wider sense is the whole definition. Confusion sometimes arises from failing to FF _ 
distinguish these two uses of the word. | 
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this illustration was used. Since it is not our purpose to enter 
into a purely logical discussion, the question may be passed by 
as to whether or not every object is not really an event and does 
not necessarily have wrapped up in its complete definition all 
the elements which enter into the description of an event. We 
wish here only to call attention to the fact that a multitude of 
words familiarly used to designate objects are also descriptions 
of events. We find the essential difference between an object 
and an event in the fact that into the latter enters preéminently 
the element of process. If only the result of the process is 
denominated as the event, still the processional idea is there. 
An object, on the other hand, is considered as isolated by itself. 
A stone is an object. Columbus’s landing is an event. The 
latter is in one sense more isolated than the other. There is 
no other event like it. But in the event is implicit a whole 
train of antecedents. Objects seem generally to be designated 
by single words, events to require a descriptive phrase. But 
such is not always the case. Let the event occur often enough, 
and we group the involved process into a single word. Great 
numbers of nouns would be almost void of meaning were it 
not for the implicit processive, eventual idea. It is question- 
able if all nouns, except abstract nouns, such as blackness, hard- 
ness, etc., do not involve it. Of the many which do include this, 
the nouns in “-tion” offer themselves as ready illustrations, 
e.g. “foundation” or “vacation.” Such words have a double 
meaning, the earlier implicit in the later. They mean first a 
process and then the completed result of the process.* 
These serve as illustrations of words which in a compara- 
tively narrow sphere represent, not simply an object, but also 
an event. Many words have much wider spheres and more 
complex implications than these. The thought of any one will 
readily pitch on such. In the use of any such complex verbal- 
ized idea, the view-point of the person employing it will largely 
determine upon which of the series of contained ideas the 
emphasis will rest. 

Let us again for clearness bring the series to mind. 
(1) The “What?” is the present state. (2) The “How?” 





* Observe the distinction, clear in some cases, but obscure in others, between the 
present participle with the definite article, the noun ending in “-ment” and the 
noun ending in “-tion,”’ e. g., “the devoting,” “devotement,” “devotion. ” 
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the series of precedent states.* (3) The “Why?” is causal. 
(4) The “ Why?” is teleological. Much of the so-called “conflict 
between science and religion” roots in ignorant or willful 
misapprehension of either the reality of all four terms of 
this series, as included in the meaning of a large term, or 
the propriety of an unequal emphasis from different stand- 
points of different members of the series. In a scientific 
treatment | the emphasis is always on the first two mem- 
bers of the series; in a religious or ethical treatment, on 
the last two. Too much of the heat of modern religious and 
scientific controversy has been due to the fact that strength of 
emphasis has been confused with completeness of expression. 
The bass drum gives the emphasis, but doesn’t play the tune. 
No amount of emphasis on either the first or last half of the 
series makes unnecessary the other half. The symphony of the 
universe of thought is not made up antiphonal solos on the 
bass drum and the piccolo. 

1. It should be recognized that science does and should 
concentrate itself on the study and statement of present states 
and of the series of past states precedent to the present. It 
is doubtless true that science gets its impulse, as well as 
receives its direction, from the law of cause. But in another 
sense it has no need of cause zz zpso. Hume is a sufficient 
philosophical master to guide its researches. Frequently 
observed succession furnishes all the idea of cause it needs. 
The same is yet more true of purpose. Though the scientist 
finds in the adaptation of means to ends one of the most useful 
keys with which he unlocks the secrets of nature, still in a 
wider sense a purpose is unnecessary in reaching his result. 
He has no need of fixing a goal toward which all is striving, 
and the nature of which conditions the nature of the effort. 
The cause and the purpose can be set aside as concerns him. 
“He needs no God in his hypothesis.” 

2. It should be recognized that ethics and religion do and 
should concentrate themselves on the study and statement of 
the purpose and the cause with the intent of rightly relating 


* The first or second form of statement will probably be accepted according as 
the “‘ How?” is approached from the first or from the fourth term of the series. 

t “Science, ” “scientific,” etc., are used in the popular sense as an abbreviation 
for “natural science,” etc.; not in their larger and truer meaning. 


is the method by which the present state came to be, or 
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the past, the present, and the future, but supremely the present 

and the future. The ethico-religious treatment of things is 
fundamentally teleological, then causal. To truly fix the ethical 
and religious goal and to truly relate thought and life to it, is 
the speculative and the practical problem of ethics and religion. 
Really inseparable from this is the question as to the cause of 
the present state and of its relatedness to the cause. While 
obviously ethics and religion cannot ignore the analysis of 
present states and the examination of the succession of past 
states, the exact “What?” and the precise “How?” are 
insignificant beside the double “ Why?” 

3. It should further be recognized that in the unfolding 
and treatment of the content of any large word the existence 
of all four elements should be acknowledged, and neither pair 
be ignored or distorted by the investigators of the other pair. 

Man has been defined as a rational animal. Man has also 
been defined as a religious animal. The words “rational” and 
“religious” may both be so defined as to make either definition 
atolerably inclusive one. But whether one or both or either 
be chosen, it must be borne in mind that the object of the defi- 
nition is a unity, not a duality. We may, if we choose, hold to 
a dualism of matter and spirit paralleling each other in the 
world of reality in accordance with any one of several hypoth- 
eses. But a duality in the realm of spirit without any hypothet- 
ical parallelism is intolerable. A man is not two beings, but 
one. He is not a span of animals, one scientific and the other 
ethico-religious. In his judgments as to “‘ What ?” and “ How?” 
lie implicit judgments, positive or negative, as to “ Why?”, and 
the reverse is equally true. But because I believe a certain 
group of facts to have had a certain cause and to exist fora 
certain purpose, I have no right to reconstruct them in accord- 
ance with some supposed best method of the working of that 
cause to forward that purpose. Because, on the other hand, ex- 
amination of the same group of facts shows that their “ What?” 
and “ How?” are hardly as I had previously supposed, it does 
not therefore follow that they were without cause or purpose, 
or even that the cause or purpose before attributed to them was 
the wrong one. For the clear and sound use of many large 
terms, which are really descriptions or treatises in epitome, it is 
absolutely necessary sharply to discriminate and separately 
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to treat the elements which enter into their complexity, and at 
the same time to remember that these elements belong together. 
A large part of discussion results from forgetting this fact and 
failing, either by exclusion or by inclusion, to use the words 
with exactness. Much discussion arises from using words in a 
narrow sense instead of with their full meaning, and then en- 
tering a discussion as if the word had been inclusively em- 
ployed. Too often we adopt a word, accept it as representative 
of a group of realities, and then proceed by means of half the 
realities it contains to attempt the disproof of the other half. 

4. It should be recognized that the periodic transference 
of emphasis from one to the other half of the series of consti- 
tutive elements is necessary for progress of thought. 

Movement seems to be the law of the world. Movement of 
thought does not take place outside of, but inside of language. 
Language does not become richer by the acquisition of flocks 
of new words so much as by the enlargement of the content of 
words already in use. Progress in human thought seems sym- 
bolized by progress in human locomotion. It is stepwise. 
Essential to it is the transference of weight from one side to 
the other. Because the right foot is now on the ground and 
the left foot in the air, we are not to suppose that the normal 
human attitude is that of a stork in a marsh or of the grotesque 
figure caught in the foreground of an instantaneous photo- 
graph. To complain that both feet are not always on the 
ground at once, is to wish to convert man into a mile-stone for 
the universe to pass by. To believe that the emphasis is always 
to remain on one side, and still that progress is to be made, is, 
for the most optimistic, to reduce the movement of human 
thought to the spasmodic and wearisome uncertainty of the 
sack-race, with its recurrent falls to earth. In thought-pro- 
gress we rest one foot firmly on the earth, and in the position 
there secured prepare to reach yet further forward with the 
other. The left is not idle nor forgotten, and its swing helps 
the balance of the right. 


In conclusion, let us illustrate our meaning by a glance 
at two words in “-tion,” words of the class before mentioned 
which represent large and complex ideas. They are “ Evolu- 
tion” and “Inspiration.” These two words very nearly paral- 
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at lel each other in the respective realms of natural science and 
er, religion. One concerns the book of nature, the other the Bible. 
nd Each designates a process by which its volume has become 
ds what it is. Each is often used with a dynamic meaning, as if it 
_2 had produced the result. Each is employed as the expression 
2n- of an event as well as of a process. Each claims to be a fact, 
m- &§ but neither can by any possibility be an object of direct obser- 
ive ff vation. Each may be called a doctrine, a theory, an hypothesis. 
he & The ascendant school of scientific thought regards one, in some 
form or other, as a fundamental doctrine. The ascendant 
ce school of religious thought holds a similar position relative to 
sti- the other. Both schools have at times declared that their re- 
spective hypotheses were mutually subversive, not only of the 
. of theory advanced, but also of facts on which the theory was 
ge. based. Without any discussion of the comparative or absolute 
cks merit of the two hypotheses, let us, in the light of the preced- 
t of ing discussion, look at the content of the words which express 
ym- them with the purpose of seeing whether a considerable part of 
ise. the controversy which has waged around them is not due toa : 
-to | failure to recognize and distinguish the whole content of the 
and & words. 
mal &f In the word Evolution the emphasis of thought is on the 
que [first two terms of the before discussed series. This can 
oto- perhaps be most clearly seen by recalling Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
the [| definition of it. ‘Evolution is a change from an indefinite in- 
for coherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, 
vays through continuous differentiations and integrations.” Only 
., is, these two elements are here apparent. There is given the 
man “What ?”’, z. ¢., the generalized nature of two states, and the 
the — “How?”,z. ¢, a generalized description of the series of occur- * 
pro- f} ‘ences through which passage is made from one state to the 
tion other. Homogeneity and heterogeneity equal the “What?” ; 
the — differentiation and integration the “How?” Is this a satisfac- 
elps [| tory definition of Evolution? Many theologians, and others 
too, will say it is not. It is quite useless to argue that a man 
has a right to define a term as he wishes so long as he uses it 
ance consistently. Philosophy and language both have their rights. 
oned When a word that has won a place in language is used to ex- 
volu- — press the formula of a philosophy, the power of the individual 
aral- —) over its content is limited. Laying aside all criticism as to the 
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cumbrous verbiage of the definition, at least two criticisms are 
valid against it. If Evolution is to be the basis of a universal 
philosophy, the definition is not inclusive enough. No formula 
is large enough to enmesh the whole universe — matter and 
spirit included —which does not distinctly recognize and adapt 
itself to an existent cause and purpose. If against this criti- 
cism it be urged that Evolution as defined is meant to be only 
a description of an observed mechanical succession, then in 
addition to the above criticism of philosophical insufficiency 
must be urged a second criticism. The formula is linguisti- 
cally inaccurate. It includes more than it pretends to define, 
While claiming to entirely exclude the “Whys?”’, these slip in 
by implication under cover of the word chosen to exclude them. 
Evolution implies a recognition, hazy perhaps, of both cause 
and purpose, and the evolutionary hypothesis owes not a little of 
its wide acceptance to the implications of its cognomen. These 
criticisms seem valid against the formula. But if on the ground 
of such valid formal criticism the theologian asserts negatively 
that the observed facts on which the hypothesis rests are not 
as the scientist states them, or positively that they are as the 
theologian, under the influence of another hypothesis, has pre- 
supposed them, then the scientist cannot make too sharply im- 
perative his “ Hands off!” 

The converse is equally true respecting the attitude of 
theology and science to Inspiration. Without formulating any 
definition of Inspiration, two elements must be fundamental in 
it, if the word is to have any legitimate meaning. These 
elements are causal and teleological. Inspiration as an 
hypothesis must start with God as cause, and as purpose must 
set the realizing by man of his ethical and religious possibilities. 
If the scientist on the basis of an hypothesis drawn from the 
facts of his peculiar sphere shall deny these fundamentals, the 
theologian will rightly return his “ Hands off!” 

Inspiration is not, however, an unattached abstraction. Like 
other abstract nouns it needs a thing to give it content. As 
evolution implies something evolved, so inspiration implies 
something inspired. It has to do with a book, z. ¢., with a com- 
plex of objective facts. If in its zeal for consistent harmony, 
theology attempts, from its knowledge of the cause and pur- 
pose of Inspiration to deduce “what” shall be produced, and 
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“how” the producing shall be done, in order to accord with 
the nature of the known cause and purpose, and thus shall con- 
struct a priori the facts concerning the book, then science is 
justified in criticism. It will say, first, In a formula like In- 
spiration, which concerns a book, the “ what” and “how” can- 
not be omitted; second, the facts as to “what” and “how” 
cannot be deduced a priori from a knowledge of cause and pur- 
pose. This could be done only in case of an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of both cause and purpose. Such a knowledge is neces- 
sarily excluded by the infinity of the cause and the ideality of 
the purpose posited. 

An hypothesis of cause and purpose based on facts of the 
ethical and religious realms cannot be rightly carried over into 
the realm of natural science asa hammer for the destruction 
of intrusive facts. On the other hand, an hypothesis based on 
the nature and order of facts in the sphere of natural science, 
cannot rightly be used as the destroyer of the facts of the sphere 
of ethics and religion. This is not to assert that between the 
two realms an impassible wall stands. But it is to make clear 
that neither realm has the right of absolute dominion. The ideal 
condition is the harmonious federation of both. That is, per- 
haps, not to be secured inthis world. There is certainly little in 
the present outlook to suggest its imminence. Still, something 
will be done toward the reasonable approach to the ideal when 
it is fully recognized that there are two distinct and perfectly 
legitimate starting-points, and that the real attainments made 
by those moving from one must be respected by those moving 


‘from the other. 


What has been said of the controversy between science and 
theology, respecting the content of the words denominating 
their respective hypotheses, has its obvious application to pres- 
ent controversy among theologians relative to Inspiration. The 
elements of conflict lie in the content of the word. It must 
be expected that patient scholarship will emphasize now one, 
now the other side, now the divine and the ideal, now the human 
and the historical. It is to be expected that, since men are 
fallible, they will at times try to crowd under their hypothesis 
facts which refuse such a mold. So much must be endured. 
It may be a blessing. Were it not for the resistance of the 
air, we should never know the delight of rapid motion. 

Ocr, & DEC.—4 
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But much of recent discussion about Inspiration, and 
perhaps most of it in its popular form, seems ignorant of 
the complex meaning of the term discussed. So long as 
one man argues about the purpose of the Bible as in- 
spired, a second discusses the first cause of the inspired 
Bible, a third debates its literary form, and a fourth seeks to 
expound its historic relations; while all four, because they use 
the same word Inspiration, believe they are talking about the 
same thing and are reasoning against each other,— so long will 
heat without light result from the controversy. It is easy to 
say God inspired the Bible, hence it must be flawless ; or it is 
inspired only to teach ethics and religion, hence it can be 
thrown together in any way historically. That kind of argu- 
mentation is very evident, and seems very strong to some. 
But its strength lies chiefly in the athletic vigor with which it 
leaps logical gaps blindfold to their existence. A large element 
of controversy in the whole discussion comes from failing fully 
to define the term discussed. The discussion of “ What,” and 
“How,” in terms of “ What” and “How,” and Cause and Pur- 
pose in terms of Cause and Purpose with the patient, considerate, 
and tentative pondering of the true transition from cause to 


“ How,” as accordant with purpose on the one hand and “ What” 
on the other, seems to open the only way for a really illumi- 
nated, even though stepwise, progress. 


ArTHUR L. GILLETT, 83. 
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Book Potes. 


Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D. New York: Thos. Whittaker, 1892. Part I. The 
David-Narratives. Part II. The Book of Psalms. 


Under this title Professor Cheyne presents us with a book that 
contains enough solid critical information to interest the special stu- 
dent and at the same time is not so abstract and technical as to fail 
to appeal to the educated Christian public at large. Chapter I, on 
“How the Book of Samuel arose,” contains a sketch of the very 
latest German theories on this subject, such as can be found nowhere 
else in English. A convenient table is given of the analysis of the 
book according to Kautzsch in Die hetlige Schrift das A. T. (1891), 
and the brief critical observations that accompany it are suggestive 
and helpful. 

The chief aim of the author, however, is not to contribute to the 
critical literature of the Old Testament, but to show how the results of 
criticism may be utilized for the edification of the individual believer 
and of the church. This is a praiseworthy object, and it marks an 
important advance in Biblical criticism that the thought of scholars is 
beginning to turn in this direction. The great barrier to the spread 
of historical criticism and to the exerting of its due influence upon the 
thought of the Church has always been the Church’s fear of innova- 
tion. Because criticism, from the nature of the case, upsets some 
cherished and venerable delusions, the idea has got abroad that it is 
destructive in its essence, and the ordinary layman, to say nothing of 
the clergyman, has in consequence a strong and undiscriminating 
dread of all that bears the name of criticism. Of course this opinion 
is absurd. Criticism endeavors solely to form a true estimate of that 
which it studies, and it eliminates errors only that it may get at the 
ultimate realities. It ought to require no proof that all truth is 
divine, however attained, that facts must be received regardless of the 
disturbance that they make in our preconceived notions, and that the 
true and historical conception of the Bible is certain to be more help- 
ful than the @ rior’ and unhistorical conception, and yet the Church 
will never recognize this until the critic comes down from his plane of 
higher knowledge and shows just how the new thought may become 
anew power in life and how the whole truth of to-day contains more 
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inspiration than the half-truth of yesterday. At no period in its his- 
tory has the Church at large formed its final decision in regard to 
new views on the basis of the intrinsic merits of the case. Theolo- 
gians and critics may decide in accordance with the arguments ; the 
Church decides according to intuition. It lacks the power to look 
at questions objectively and the view that it ultimately adopts i® the 
one that it finds most Ae/pfu/ to it. In reality, that which is most 
helpful spiritually always turns out to be most true. Utility is not 
the ultimate ground of truth in religion any more than it is in ethics; 
nevertheless, in its highest form it comes out at the same conclusions 
as a more abstract form of reasoning, and in the larger experience of 
such a body as the Church, the true and the useful always coincide. 
The critic who wishes to give his views currency must remember this 
fact. It will never be enough to show the defects of traditional con- 
ceptions, he must also show how much more helpful the new opinion 
is that he advocates, if he would win adherents from the rank and 
file of the Church. This is what Professor Cheyne attempts to do in 
this book, and he deserves the highest commendation for the attempt. 
As he himself remarks, the work of cutting down and clearing away 
has been completed, and it should now be the task of criticism to 
build up. Definite results can now be said to have been attained, 
and we should ask ourselves the question, What do these results mean 
for us as Christians ? 

To illustrate the devout use that may be made of these results of 
criticism, Professor Cheyne has selected the David-narratives and thé 
Book of Psalms. No choice could have been better, first, because 
the main points of the analysis of Samuel are as certain as any 
critical conclusions can well be; secondly, because the Book of 
Psalms should be studied in the light of the results of the criticism 
of Samuel; and thirdly, because the devotional character of the 
Psalms make many people more jealous of tampering with the tradi- 
tional opinion in regard to their age and authorship than is the case 
in other books. 


Critically, Professor Cheyne, as is well known from his previous F 


works, is an extremist. In the book of Samuel he follows Budde’s 


hyperanalysis closely. Now, while it is clear that two main types of F 
narrative have been combined in the book of Samuel, any further f 
subdivision of these sources is impracticable, and Budde’s idea that 7 
portions of Samuel have been written by the authors of the sources of 
the Pentateuch is, with Dillman and Kuenen, to be rejected as un ; 
proven. In adopting this latest theory, the author has taken upa 


number of uncertain elements, and things are enunciated by hin, on 
the basis of this peculiar analysis, as facts to which we must adjust 
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our religious thought that can hardly be said to be settled facts as yet. 
This is an element of weakness in the book. In order to make the 
due impression on the public, he should have confined himself to 
those points in regard to which there is substantial agreement among 
critics. 

In his criticism of the Psalter, Professor Cheyne is characterized 
by the tendency to date everything as late as possible. Like Well- 
hausen, he thinks that the real question is not, whether there are any 
post-exilic psalms, but whether there are any pre-exilic psalms in the 
Psalter. None of the Psalms above-mentioned are assigned by him 
to David, and all are regarded as written long after the exile. In this 
particular, also, he does not represent the consensus of critics, and 
the expediency is doubtful of trying to show the religious value of an 
opinion that cannot yet lay claim to be the conclusion of modern criti- 
cism. 

Professor Cheyne sets out to show that the critical view of the 
books that he has selected is the most helpful religiously. How far 
does he realize this end? Only in part, we think. As far as the 
book of Samuel is concerned, he certainly does succeed in showing 
that a critical analysis of the work clears up difficulties and removes 
religious stumbling-blocks in a way that nothing else can do. On 
the traditional view, the character of David is an insoluble enigma 
and only becomes a source of edification as we close our eyes to one- 
half of the narrative, while we look at the other half. 

Thus far Professor Cheyne has proved his point. In the other 
cases it seems to us that what he really has succeeded in showing is, 
not that the critical view increases the devotional value of the record, 
but that the devotional value is independent of critical conclusions 
one way or the other. Large portions of the Old Testament have 
their value solely in their intrinsic worth, regardless of the fact who 
wrote them, or when they were written. This is specially true of the 
Psalms. As in the case of our hymns, we do not think when we 
read them how they were composed, but what they mean for us, 
Professor Cheyne shows that his dating of the Psalms is consistent 
with the highest appreciation of the value of their contents and the 
keenest sense of their spiritual beauties, but he does not show that 
the Psalms gain anything on his construction above the traditional 
conception of them. It was not to be expected that he would be able 
to show this. However important critical results may be for history, 
in cases of this sort they are indifferent for the religious significance 
of the work. 

Professor Cheyne’s book is written throughout in a beautiful spirit. 
He puts himself wholly under the power of the deepest thought of 
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the sacred writings, and no harsh word of polemic against those who 
have often bitterly maligned him mars the serenity of his tone. Deep 
reverence for the Word breathes in every page, and no one can read 
this book, however different his own critical standpoint may be, with- 
out feeling helped and uplifted by it. It is a practical proof of that 
which many sincere Christians have not yet learned to recognize, that 
the most advanced criticism of the Old Testament is compatible with 
the most thorough appreciation of its religious contents, and the 
strongest love for the truth that it contains. [L. B. P.] 


Genesis Printed in Colors, showing the Original Sources from which it ts 
supposed to have been compiled, with an Introduction by Edwin Cone 
Bissell. Hartford: Belknap & Warfield, 1892. 


This not an original work, but it is a useful work, and Professor 
Bissell deserves the thanks of the theological world for sacrificing 
himself to publish a book that will be of great aid to the student, 
but will reflect no glory upon its author. It is simply a reprint in 
English translation of Kautzsch and Socin’s Die Genesis mit dusserer 
Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften, 2te Aufl., 1891. In this work 
the editors have endeavored to indicate by the use of different 
types the documents recognized by recent critical analysis in the 
book of Genesis. A work of this sort is a valuable guide to the 
beginner in Pentateuchal criticism, as it furnishes a basis for the 
comparison of the various literary elements. Long lists of passages, 
supposed to come from this or that document, only bewilder the 
student, and some odjective presentation of the phenomena of the 
book of Genesis is needed in order that these phenomena may 
make their due impression. This is what Kautzsch and Socin have 
done in their Genesis. The work has had a useful career in Ger- 
many, and deserves to be made accessible to English readers. Pro- 
fessor Bissell has introduced the improvement of distinguishing the 
documents by the use of colors. This is a great advance; the eight 
kinds of type employed by Kautzsch and Socin do not differ suffi- 
ciently from one another to be readily distinguishable, and the optical 
clearness is lost, that is the main reason for the production of the 
book. 

The choice of Kautzsch and Socin, as the basis for the work, is 
a little unfortunate, since this book emanates from the extreme analyt- 
ical school, and some of the extravagant splitting up of the text that 
it exhibits may have the result of prejudicing the novice against the 
critical analysis of Genesis in general. A careful reading of the book, 
however, in connection with Professor Bissell’s introduction, will 
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counteract any impression of this sort. The introduction contains an 
exhibition, good as far as it goes, of the reasons for the analysis with 
observations by Professor Bissell that go to show that the docu- 
mentary hypothesis in its extreme form, as represented by this analy- 
sis, which seeks to determine the source of every verse in Genesis, is 
untenable and here and there self-contradictory. The strictures on 
the theory of redaction that is assumed (pp. iv., v.) are worthy of 
serious consideration. 

We recommend this book strongly as a basis for the study of the 
analysis of Genesis. In connection with Kuenen’s Hexateuch, which 
has been translated into English, and with the articles by Drs. 
Harper and Green in Hebraica, ’88—’89, it affords the means of easy 
access to the main results of modern scholarship. [is i Re 


The Early Religion of Israel as set forth by Biblical Writers and by 
Modern Critical Historians. The Baird Lecture for 1889. By Fames 
Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Glasgow. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
1892. [A second edition has either appeared or ts on the point of 
appearing.| pp. Xiv, 524. 

Professor Robertson could with right, have put upon the title page 
of this book the Archimedean motto — Ade pro rov ar — for here we 
have the one zov o7w laid down whence, if we mistake not very greatly, 
not after hands, but his own will move that most tremendous world 
of Pentateuchal criticism. For the characteristic of the book is that, 
though it deals vitally with the question of the origin of the Penta- 
teuch, yet it is nothing less than a book about the Pentateuch; it 
starts from a historical, and not from a literary, standpoint. On the 
problems of difficulty surrounding the latter plan of investigation, he 
speaks as follows on p. 332: ‘It is greatly to be lamented that so 
much has been made of the mere question of the authorship of these 
books containing the laws. Although other books, which are also 
anonymous, are accepted as materials for history, although the books 
of the Pentateuch, with sublime indifference, say nothing about their 
authorship, it has been tacitly assumed that their whole value stands 
or falls with their Mosaic or non-Mosaic authorship. A broad dis- 
tinction is evident between the questions — By whose instrumentality 
or authority was the law given? and, By whose hands were books 
written which contain the law? The essential question is not as to 
the early or late date of the books of the Pentateuch, but as to the 
relation in which the legislation of the Pentateuch stands to the 
whole development of the history.” 
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Dr. Robertson, therefore, starts from the oldest certain ground — 
Amos and Hosea, the earliest writing prophets — and asks what was 
the state of religion in their time, and on what religious past did they 
look back? This is the main position of the book, and from this he 
attacks the “critizal”’ theory of the low character of the pre-prophetic 
religion of Israel. With regard to it, he says, on page 264: “ Finally, 
however, the modern historians should beware of attempting to prove 
too much in this direction; for the more the pre-prophetic religion is 
depreciated, the more difficult it will be to account for its sudden rise 
to the level in which we find it in the earliest writing prophets. 
There is not only the task of accounting for the continuance of Israel 
as a separate people, with distinctive beliefs and practices, but there 
is the greater difficulty of showing how, from the low level that is 
assumed, it was possible for the religion, by ordinary development, 
to rise to the ethic monotheism in which it so soon appears. 

And how was it, that with the first appearance of written prophecy 
we find the teaching of a much purer faith appealing also to a hoary 
antiquity for its sanction ?” 

On the question of the analysis of the Pentateuch, Dr. Robertson 
has little to say; it is for him of no importance. Apparently, he 
would freely admit the existence of “documents,” and would only 
contend for the trustworthiness of their contents and the honesty of 
their authors. Inspiration and inerrancy he also leaves untouched. 
It is necessary, he says, to meet the critical view on its own ground 
and examine its foundation. Afterwards, when the historical good 
faith of the authors in question has been reached, the doctrine of 
inspiration may be taken up. But, for him, the important fact in the 
Biblical record is not that certain books were written under certain 
circumstances by certain men, but that the people of Israel passed 
through a certain historical existence and development. 

It should be remembered, too, that the critical view is essentially 
a theory of history, and not a literary theory of the structure of the 
Pentateuch. It can, therefore, only be met from the historical side, 
and it is such an historical c7tigue that we have in this book. He 
thus, with a touch of humor, turns the tables upon those who would 
claim for themselves and for their views the sole use of that blessed 
word “criticism,” and states the object of his own book — “ The 


' critical theory is fast becoming ‘traditional,’ and is being accepted b 
J g g p y 


multitudes on no better grounds than those on which the former views 
became traditional. It is now high time to apply scepticism to the 
prevailing theory, so that the strength or weakness of its foundation 
may be made manifest.” The only pity is, that the “ critics ”’ will not 


appreciate this. [D. B. M.] 
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How to Read Isaiah, being the Prophecies of Isaiah (ch. 1-xxxix) 
arranged in Order of Time and Subjects, &c. By Buchanan 
Blake, D.D. 2d edition, New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
1892. 


This volume has three main divisions. In the first division the 
Scripture text is presented in fourteen parts, arranged in order of 
time and subject, and including all the illustrative material from 
Kings, Chronicles, and Psalms. The second division also contains 
fourteen parts, giving the historical setting of the prophecies, with 
explanations. The third division has a brief essay upon the religious 
conceptions of Isaiah, a chronological table, and a glossary. 

The aim of the book is to aid the devotional reading of Script- 
ure. ‘Rabbis, with their national ideas, and uncritical Christian 
divines with their Messianic exegesis have not unfrequently cast the 
literal meaning into the background.” So the writer of this hand- 
book strives to present each utterance of the prophet in its own 
proper circumstances and time. 

The aim is a worthy one, and this volume is a second edition of a 
second effort in this direction, a former volume having appeared 
from his pen on “ How to Read the Prophets.” It is not so easy, 
however, to arrange an ultimate and universally accepted schedule 
of these prophecies. While the date and setting of some are fairly 
easy to fix, it is very difficult to ascertain the occasion and circum- 
stances of many others. In this matter the discussions are not 
thorough, though the conclusions are in the main conservative. 
Many divergencies from critical views may be noted. Our author 
locates chapter 1 in 722; Hitzig and W. R. Smith place it in 701; 
Delitzsch and Dillmann, in 735. Chapters to-12 (omitting 10: 1-4) 
Driver treats as a unit and dates in 7o1; W. R. Smith places this 
utterance in Sargon’s reign (722-705); while Blake locates 10: 5-34 
in 710, and puts chapters 11-12 later. Chapters 13-14 Driver 
places in the Exile period; Blake treats them as Isaianic, but dis- 
tributesthem., Driver and Blake place chapter 21 in 710, while several 
Continental critics date it in the Exile. Chapters 24-27 Blake, with 
most critical students, dates in the Exile. At many other points 
there are noticeable variations. A simple and natural theory is 
offered in explanation of the difficulty in 2 Kings 18: 13 and 
Se, 3G) “T: 

The author finds “ample evidence” that the predictive power was 
“abundantly conferred upon Isaiah.” Such definite and fulfilled 
prediction he finds in the prophecies touching Tyre and Babylon, 
notably in chapters 13-14, a prediction that antedated the history by 
150 years. Still the writer is prone to trace apparent predictions to 
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natural causes. Isaiah “infers” the future of Babylon from the 
sturdy resistance she offered to Sargon in his own time. He derives 
his “ forecastings” at times from “eternal principles” and from his 
own “grasp of the divine purpose.” And, like Rev. Geo. A. Smith in 
his volume in the Expositor Series, the author talks somewhat of 
Isaiah’s ‘‘ more hopeful” and “ more sanguine ” early prophecies, and 
of his later tone of “disappointed hope” and hopes “inculated”’ but 
“ never realized.” 

As a handbook for reading this little volume isa help. If one 
wishes to study the critical and chronological problems involved, he 
would much better take Driver or Sayce. ic. & 84 


Erklirung des Briefes Pauli an die Epheser, nebst Anmerkungen zum 
Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, von J. 7. Beck. Herausgegeben von 
Jul. Lindenmeyer. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1891 (Posthumous). 

Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. By Rev. Fohn 
McPherson, M.A. Edinburgh; T. & T. Clark, 1892. 


These two commentaries supplement each other. They ought to 
be read together. The one is concise, the other is elaborate. The one 
is Germanic, the other Anglo-Saxon. ‘The one is scientific, the other 
expository. And yet we hardly know whether we ought to make this 
last distinction; for, while Beck brings everything technically around 
the Greek of the Epistle, he brings it in a peculiarly suggestive way; 
and while McPherson expands the Epistle’s thought sometimes over 
pages of his book, he does not expand it beyond the control of the 
language in which it came from the apostolic pen. 

There are points, of course, where neither author will be likely 
to be agreed with in the position which he takes, but, as a general 
thing, both are satisfactory in their exegetical treatment, at least of 
the difficult passages of the first two chapters. Beck misplaces some 
of the modifiers in the doxology-phrases of Chapter I, and he fails to 
grasp the true significance of vexpovc and gue in verses 1 and 3 0 
Chapter II; but in the first fault he is consistent in the carrying out 
of the position with which he starts; and in the second he has the 
great mass of commentators in his company. McPherson also fails 
in this second-chapter passage, though he excels Beck in his arrange- 
ment of the doxology-phrases. Beck corrects him in his treatment 
of the genitives in 1: 6, and in his unfolding of the meaning of 
éxAnpwtnwev in 1: 11; while he corrects Beck in the consideration of 
Bovkh and GéAnua in the latter verse, and his disposal of the relative 
év oi¢ in 2: 3. They balance each other well. 

Beck follows his Preface with a full translation of the Epistle, 
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and, as may be seen from the title of his book, adds to its specific 
commentary part a few pages of sketch-notes on Colossians. He 
attempts almost nothing in the way of an introduction, though Ephe- 
sians is an epistle which needs it so much. McPherson, on the con- 
trary, devotes over one hundred pages to the critical problems which 
have arisen about the book — chiefly, of course, the problem concern- 
ing its intended readers. 

We confess to a feeling of disappointment at the results to which 
he comes. He labors to prove that the apostle had in mind the people 
of the Ephesian Church, and none others (pp. 45-69). We believe 
that everything in the Epistle is against him, especially the very singu- 
lar facts regarding the textual rights of the words éy Egéow in the 
address (1: 1). They do and yet they do not belong there. The 
best MSS. (x, B.) are without them, and yet from the beginning of all 
church tradition this letter has been recognized as the Ephesian 
Epistle. It is this strange counter-pressure of facts which gives the 
problem of the reader-circle its peculiarity, and it is in recognition of 
this that Westcott and Hort, though acknowledging the authority of 
x. and B., have nevertheless admitted the words into brackets in the 
text. As a consequence, the ignoring of this peculiarity simply pre- 
vents the problem from being solved. 

Incidentally, in discussing the order of the Epistles of the Cap- 
tivity, McPherson takes occasion to say that Philippians was written 
at Caesarea (pp. 86,87). It would be interesting to see the arguments 
with which he supports his view. ’ 

In spite of their faults, however, these two books are well worth 
the having and the studying. No epistle is more profound than this 
one to the Ephesians; and if, as it has been suggésted, it is time that 
the word “grace” be brought back into our pulpit preaching, then 
the Greek Testament of the minister must be opened at this letter of 
Paul’s and it must be absorbed and assimilated into his sermonic 
self. [M. w. J.] 


Bernard of Clairvaux, the Times, the Man, and his Work, An histori- 
cal study in eight lectures. By Richard §. Storrs. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1892. pp. xiv, 598. 


These lectures were delivered on the Stone foundation at Prince- 
ton, and before the Lowell Institute. Lectures one and two discuss 
the cultural features of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The re- 
Maining six concern Bernard more directly, not in biographical 
sequence, but topically, — as to his personal characteristics, his mon- 
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astic life, his merit and teaching as a theologian, his subjects and 
manner as a preacher, — to which is attached a brief survey of his 
poems. There is also a review of his controversy with Abélard, and 
the relation of the formative Abbot to general European affairs. 

These lectures are rather in the popular than the strictly scientific 
vein. Addressed to miscellaneous audiences, they present the envi- 
ronments in a more extended, though graphic form than the scholar 
would require, or the technical monograph would allow. 

The style has the splendid qualities which have adorned all the 
speech and writing of Dr. Storrs. There are passages of rare beauty, 
such as the portrayal of Bernard’s mother, and her influence upon 
the character of her son, the description of his power as a preacher, 
the dramatic sketch of Abélard, and the epilogue itself. ‘The trans- 
lations, too, are of well-selected and illustrative passages, and are 
generally felicitous. 

This life of Bernard is made wonderfully suggestive for the 
preacher of our day. ‘There is an inspiration in the courage of the 
author of the de Consideratione. There is sweetness and tenderness in 
the pectoral theology of the Man of Love, as he evolves the stages 
and functions of love in the de diligendo Dei and in the sermons on 
the Song of Songs. ‘There is sustained enthusiasm in the orator of the 
second crusade. There is deep spirituality in the Sermo de Conver- 
sione, ‘There is endless stimulus in the homilies, so replete with elo- 
quent poetry and thoughtfulness. One would travel far for better 
companionship in the medieval time than that of him who penned 

Fesu dulcis memoria, 


Deus vera cordi gaudia. 
[c. my 


The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. An Introduction to 
American History. By Douglas Campbell, New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1892. 2 vols. pp. Ixxii, 1,088. 

Mr. Campbell has made the most fruitful contribution of the year 
to the discussion of American beginnings. He undertakes to prove 
that a large proportion of the characteristic institutions of the United 
States are not of English origin, but are due to Dutch example, and 
have been introduced by the English Puritans who came in contact 
with the Dutch in Holland or with Dutch immigrants in the eastern 
counties of England. Such institutions, for example, are the system 
of popular education, the written ballot, the registration of deeds 
and mortgages, and district attorneys to represent the community in 
the prosecution of crimes. Mr. Campbell goes much further and 
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claims that a large portion of our machinery of government is far 
more owing to Dutch than to English example. Mr. Campbell writes 


a vigorous style. His love of the Puritan and of Holland is intense. 


His aversion to monarchical institutions equally positive. He is any- 
thing but a New Englander in sympathy and his dissent from New 
England writers of American history is warmly, perhaps too warmly, 
expressed. His spirit is more that of a defender of a thesis rather 
than that of a judge. But Mr. Campbell has done a most important 
service to American History. He has pointed out factors in our 
national development which have not been accorded due weight in 


the past. He has proved a large proportion of his claims, and he 
has written a book which cannot be improved in any future treat- 


ment of American national development. 
[w. w.] 


The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of Our Lord. The Baird 
Lecture for 1891. By William Milligan, D.D. London: Me- 


Millan & Co., 1892. pp. xvii, 374. 


A lofty and earnest moral purpose marks this series of lectures. 
While treating a theme confessedly mysterious and obscure, the 
writer shows a charming combination of temperance and fervor of 
spirit. Dr. Milligan is an honored scholar, and the scholar’s conscience 
is vigilant throughout his work; and yet the appreciation of the 
practical needs of the church of to-day and the deeply passionate 
desire to stimulate her activities to higher and holier endeavors are 
the outstanding features of the book. Christ, in His earthly and 
heavenly ministry alike, is our representative. Hence our union 
is a deep and vital oneness. This living oneness with Christ 
the lecturer strives boldly to fathom and lay open to view. His 
effort to trace out and unfold the rationale of this union seems in 
some features overbold. But the practical motives, which a careful 
reader will feel, are none the less heart-stirring, strong, and true. 
It is a book designed and adapted to lead the leaders of the Church 
to a sense of their need and to the sources of their inspiration and 
strength, 

The parts of the book deserving special carefulness of thought 
are his penetrating study of the nature and relations of the Mel- 
chizedekean and Aaronic priesthood; his conception of priestly 
sacrifice as an offering in which 4 given, not death suffered, was the 
dominant and significant idea, fortified by W. R. Smith’s researches 
in his “ Religion of the Semites”; his advocacy of the “representa- 
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tive,” rather than the “substitutionary” theory of Atonement ; his 
contention that the Spirit whom Christ gives to His people, is like 
Christ Himself, divine, human in nature; and his clear and well 
argued assertion that the conception in the term “salvation” is 
“compound.” The chief excellence of the book lies in its pro- 
gressive and bold, though perfectly modest and highly spiritual, 
effort to explore the mystery and appreciate the majesty inherent 
in our union with Christ. The writer deeply and truly feels that 
splendid phases of Biblical revelation have been too long and too 
deeply eclipsed. His book is a needed and noble effort to bring 
these splendid phases of heavenly life and light forth to the Chris- 


tain view. 
fc. & Bl 


The Life and Times of Cotton Mather, D.D., F.R.S., or A Boston 
Minister of Two Centuries ago, 1663-1728. By Rev. Abijah P. 
Marvin. Boston: Cong. S. S. and Pub, Soc. [1892]. pp. v, 582. 


This bulky life of Cotton Mather is the posthumous publication of 
an esteemed Congregational minister, who had his training in Trinity 
College of this city, as student and teacher, and who died in 1889, 


after pastorates at Winchendon and Lancaster, Mass. 

Mr. Marvin has patiently traced Mather’s experiences as related 
in his diaries, and has examined a large portion of his numerous pub- 
lications. He has little difficulty in showing that Mather’s upper- 
most desire was to serve God and his fellow-men, and that he exer- 
cised a laborious and largely successful ministry. He recognizes, 
too, Mather’s great services to an age which had no religious news- 
papers, in the infinite variety of his printed works, a faithfulness 
which ministered a real service to the wants of his generation. 

Mr. Marvin’s book is evidently the result of much labor, and is 
of value as a contribution to the biography of its subject. In his 
desire to shield Mather from criticisms to which he was justly liable, 
it seems to us, however, that he has erred in treating lightly some 
portions of Mather’s history; and, though comparisons are proverbi- 
ally ungracious, and our theological sympathies are with Mr. Marvin, 
we think that his work is by no means as suggestive as the little biog- 
raphy of Mather by Professor Wendell reviewed in these pages a few 


months ago. 
[w. w.] 
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Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1892. pp. 494. 


This treatise (the second in the “International Theological 
Library,” edited by Professors Briggs and Salmond) consists of a 
careful Introduction, pp. 1-47; a discussion of “The Christian 
Ideal,” pp. 49-292; and of “ Christian Duties,” pp. 293-494. 

The Introduction handles the relations of Christian Ethics to 
Metaphysics, Philosophical Ethics, Psychology, Theology, Religion, 
and Economics. This essay is remarkable for the fairness, breadth, 
and unity of its views; though here, as throughout the work, the 
tendency (for it is clearly a tendency or habit of thought, rather than 
a conscious effort) to be broadly comprehensive is apt to disturb the 
true balance and consistency of position and thought. Especially is 
this true of the attitude toward Evolution in its bearings upon 
Conscience, upon the relation of Jesus to the past, and upon the 
doctrine of Christian Consciousness. It would be a useful and 
interesting study to compare parts of this essay with Dorner’s article 
in the Jahkrbucher for October, 1892, on the relation of Ethics and 
Theology, where he presents his own views in connection with an 
interesting historical study and a penetrating critique. 

In the treatment of “ The Christian Ideal” in the six chapters of 
Part I, comprehensiveness is still the watchword. Much place is 
given the doctrine of the Christian Consciousness as an authoritative 
and determining source of light and life. The remarks upon the 
evolution and realization of the ethical ideal in the prehistoric man 
exhibit the same attitude of mind and habit of thought. Great 
deference is paid to the naturalistic and evolutionary school of 
Anthropology, and statements are so made as to appeal to men who, 
like Lenormant and Spencer, discredit the historicity of Gen. i-xi. 
Such material, descriptive of the origin of the moral sense in man, 
seems strangely placed in a hand-book of Christian Ethics. The 
same posture of belief is apparent in the views of the Theodicy, 
where it is indeed interesting to see how the author borrows the 
Divine decrees to help out an evolutionary theory of the origin of sin. 
In pursuing this study of the evolution of the moral sense through 
the legal period, the positions taken are more curious than convinc- 
ing. Abraham, who is typical of his times, is described as lacking 
in the developed, subjective moral sense. He was under an objective 
law, like a child. He must obey any mandate without reflection. 
The command to slay his son he must prepare to obey, though God 
“did not desire” it even then, and would never order it now. Our 
inner sense of right is more developed, and we would rightly challenge 
and disobey any such behest, however conveyed or confirmed. In 
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touching the Christian era in this development of the moral sense, 
much weight is given to the view that there is a “ potentiality for the 
Christ in the nature of man,” that thus “every man” is “ naturally 
Christian ;” as also to the corresponding view that “there must be 
an eternal human archetype in God’s nature.”’ 

A few comments suggest themselves: (1) This view leaves the 
pre-Christian era too much in the dark as regards the Jews. The 
seventh chapter of Romans, with its cold hopelessness, is cited as 
describing the Old Testament stage of progress. (2) It applies the 
doctrine of Evolution to natural Anthropology as though the latter 
were a complete and absolute science, while yet talking much about 
a prolonged frehistoric era. (3) Some attention should be paid to 
Gerland’s findings of linguistic signs of a higher primitive culture 
among the Australians, who are now among the lowest of the human 
race. De la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte shows a more 
becoming caution. (4) It is interesting to observe the clash of this 
theory of the evolution of the moral sense with the theory of the 
Higher Criticism that places the cruder ethical stage of the Law after 
the higher ethical teachings of the Prophets. 

In the second part, which treats in six chapters of ‘The Chris- 
tian Duties,” and where the pages should be most clear, detailed, 
and rich, the author is, in the main, disappointing and commonplace. 
He has thought his way through the prolegomena carefully and, from 
his point of view, well. But he has by no means made thorough 
work of Christian Ethics proper. His treatment of the Duties is 
painfully inadequate, unquestionably so in his discussion of the 
Duties toward God. To this theme of supreme significance in any 
fairly balanced system of truth he gives but ten pages in a book of 
nearly five hundred pages; and the greater part of this space is con- 
sumed in discussions over the moral atheist and agnostic. 

The book as a whole may be characterized as an effort mutually to 
adjust and unify Christianity and Evolution, in which effort a high 
place is given to the rights of the Christian Consciousness. ‘There 
is thus, in the central position of the book, a fatal inconsistency. 
But nevertheless this central position is clearly and strongly and 
consistently held. The effort was bound to be made, and it has 
fallen to the hands of an excellent representative of forms of thought 
that have found expression in men like Schleiermacher, Darwin, 
Kuenen, and Gore. It reflects great credit upon the author, present: 
ing an exemplary temper and manner throughout, being a model of 
clearness in thought and term, and containing passages of exquisite 
finish. Especially fine are his pages upon the Idea of Right and the 
Sense of Sin, his analysis of the Church and State problem, his 
study of Conscience, and his critique of Socialism. [c. s. B.] 
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The Model Sunday-School. A Handbook of Principles and Practices 
By Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D. Boston: Congregational 
Sunday-sthool and Publishing Society, 1892. pp. 175. 


This is a very practical, helpful, and well-designed little book. 
It handles the subject both comprehensively and minutely. It treats 
briefly nearly all the questions which naturally arise in connection 
with the organization and conduct of the Sunday-school. It assumes 
or establishes right principles, gives sound advice and wise directions. 
Now and then we have an imperfect idea or a partial inference. But, 
on the whole, the work is well done and in many particulars excellent. 

We are pleased with what is said of the relation of the Church 
and the School. The School is the child of the Church,—is the Church 
itself, so far as the members of the Church gointo it. And, except 
for good reasons, the members should be found in the School, warm 
in love, and earnest in work. We heartily approve what is said of 
concerts, festivals, and entertainments. Often they have been so 
conducted as to be distracting and detrimental to the real intent 
and work of the School. Let the advice given on these matters 
be taken to heart, and they may be made to serve efficiently the true 
end of the School. 

Possibly a few discriminating, strong words as to the value of 
earnest prolonged Bible-study might have been set at the beginning 
of the book and thus have added to its value. 

[E. B. w.] 


The Congregationalist, Vol. LXXVITI._ Rev. A. E. Dunning, Editor- 
in-Chicf. Published by W. L. Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 


This standard and able newspaper, by all odds the leading paper 
of our denomination in America, the chronicle and the guide of our 
Congregational development, is too well known and too widely loved 
and respected to need any special words of praise from us. But it is 
fitting that we note the enterprise and the wisdom that have guided 
the policy of the paper during recent years, whereby it has kept pace 
with the rapid growth of our order and the still more rapid develop- 
ment of religious journalism in America. The occasion for this re- 
mark is the recent change in its outward form by which it has been 
made far more attractive and useful than ever before. We congratu- 
late our distinguished contemporary on this change and on every 
other evidence of its progressive spirit and its deserved popularity. 


[w. Ss. P.] 
Oct. & Dec.— 5 
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The Seminary Student, Vol. I, No. 1, October, 1892. Edited and pub- 
lished by the Students of Union Seminary, New York City. 


Again we have the pleasure of noting the appearance of a period- 
ical in the field of seminary journalism. The Student differs from 
the Recorp in several essential particulars, especially in being a stu- 
dent publication; and yet its motive and razson a’ étre are obviously 
similar. We believe that every worthy aspirant for success in this 
field is sure to accomplish much for the elevation and vitalization of 
the interests of theological study ; and the initial number of the Stu- 
dent gives excellent promise of efficiency among the constituency of 
Union. It will be a notable achievement if the desire of the editors 
to develop a department of #terseminary news‘can be realized. Our 
own experience in this direction two years ago leads us to think that 
it has peculiar difficulties, but we shall follow this new experiment 
with interest and cordial good wishes. [w. s. P.] 





Alumni News. 


PERSECUTION IN ASIA MINOR. 


In the summer of 1891, Rev. Lyman Bartlett, ’61, a missionary of 
the American Board, and located at Smyrna, Asia Minor, secured a 
permit from the Turkish government to erect a house upon property 
held in his own name in the town of Bourdour, about two hundred 
miles to the southeast of Smyrna in the province of Konia. In Octo- 
ber of that year, just as the house was being roofed in, the governor 
of that district stopped work upon the building, demanding that, in 
order to proceed, Mr. Bartlett give bonds to the Turkish government, 
and furnish responsible native bondsmen, who would pledge them- 
selves to raze the building to the ground if it was ever used for divine 
worship or for the education of children. The United States legation 
remonstrated against such illegal requirements, which were so mani- 
festly in violation of the treaty rights of Americans. These remon- 
strances of our government were so strong that the demand for bonds 
was withdrawn, and the ground of opposition to building put upon 
the plea that the site was “wild land” in the law, and therefore 
could not be built upon without a special authorization from the Sul- 
tan. The case was carried up to the Chief Land Office, where it was 
not sustained, as there were some four hundred houses in close prox- 
imity to the site, all on this “wild land,” none of which had this 
“special authorization.” 

As the Porte had no other ground for delaying the work, the 
Grand Vizier assured Mr. Hirsch, the United States minister at Con- 
stantinople, that Mr. Bartlett would be permitted to complete his 
house. In accordance with this assurance, in July of this year, Mr. 
Bartlett, with his daughter, went to Bourdour to superintend the work 
of completion. Upon his arrival there, the local governor denied 
having received from Constantinople any such instructions. Com- 
munications were at once opened with the legation, and Mr. Newbury, 
the chargé d'affaires, for the next four weeks obtained from the Grand 
Vizier the alleged dispatch of one and two orders a week, to the local 
governor, to permit Mr. Bartlett to complete his house, the governor 
meanwhile constantly declaring that he had received no such orders. 

In the meantime, 7. ¢., during the four weeks, Mr. Bartlett was 
putting the premises in order. When construction was arrested, the 
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house was nearly roofed in, the floors were laid, and the walls were 
ready for plastering. Mr. Bartlett deemed that the security of the 
property required repairs of the inclosing wall and the construction 
of a gate upon the street. But the governor stopped the work upon 
the wall of the inclosure August g (to inclose property with a wall 
requires, by law in Turkey, no permit of any kind), tore down the 
scaffoldings, and imprisoned the workmen. This left the house 
entirely exposed and revealed to all evil-minded persons that the 
governor was strongly opposed to Mr. Bartlett. At the same time he 
gave private orders to all, who in any way rented property to Pro- 
testants, that they be turned out, and so persecuted. Mr. Bartlett 
went to him and remonstrated against such an order. The governor 
denied giving the order, but refused to publicly declare that no 
such order had been given. The people, emboldened by the open 
support of the governor, began to openly persecute Mr. Bartlett 
and his daughter. They were stoned in the streets and shouted 
after, their rooms were stoned at night and their lives were in actual 
danger, the governor at the same time refusing protection. 

On the 1oth of August, the legation made complaint to the Grand 
Vizier that the work was still hindered, notwithstanding repeated an- 
nouncements that it should be no longer delayed. The Grand Vizier 
then telegraphed ‘a peremptory order,” which he declared “ would 
finish the matter once for all, and Mr. Bartlett would begin work 
immediately.” 

No word came from Mr. Bartlett, and, on the 16th, the legation 
telegraphed him that final orders had been given by the Porte, ask- 
ing him to reply by telegraph if further delays occurred. On the 
night of the 17th, the house was burned, and the great mob that was 
collected used such violent language that there was imminent danger 
of personal attack upon Mr. Bartlett and his daughter. The situa 
tion was made known at once to the legation at Constantinople, who 
telegraphed in cipher the case to Washington. The reply from the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Foster, was all that could be desired. Two | 
war vessels, the Mewark and the Bennington, were dispatched for 
Turkish waters. Politeness became almost contagious at the palace. 
Great show of investigation was made. ‘The Porte was satisfied that 
there was no defense for the action of the local governor, and so, on 
the 15th of September, 600 liras, $2,640, indemnity was paid over. 
Of this sum, 350 liras were to rebuild the house, and the balance was 
for Mr. Bartlett as indemnity for the abuse he had received. The 
ships of war did not enter the Bosphorus. Peace reigned for the 
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After the new house was gotten well under way, Mr. Bartlett went 
to the city of Afion Kara Hissar in the province of the same name, 
about seventy miles to the north of Bourdour. Here he was stoned 
as well as his daughter, and their windows were broken, and their 
religious services broken up. Mr. Bartlett appealed for protection to 
the local governor and received nothing but promises. He applied 
next to the legation, which requested the Porte to have the authori- 
ties at Afion Kara Hissar instructed to see that Mr. Bartlett was pro- 
tected so long as he does nothing contrary to the law. The Porte 
replied by requesting that Mr. Bartlett be sent out of the country, 
and upon this request it seems inclined to insist, although it has 
never pretended to produce any charge whatever against him. Thus 
the case rests for the present. 

The treaties that cover this case are ample; only the Turkish 
government seems bound to tread upon them, which it will certainly 
do more and more unless our government insists upon a different 
course. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


The Alumni Association for Western Massachusetts held its annual 
meeting on September 27 at Cooley’s Hotel in Springfield. The attend- 
ance was not as large as usual, owing to an unavoidable conflict with 
other meetings, but those present enjoyed the social and fraternal char- 
acter of the occasion. The morning session was occupied with the usual 
business ; then after a recess for dinner, the afternoon session took 
up the discussion of the topic, Loyalty to the Seminary. After some 
introductory remarks by President Winch, the discussion was opened 
by G. W. Andrews of Dalton, who spoke upon reasons for loyalty and 
the ways of showing loyalty. He was followed by Professors Beardslee 
and Perry, who were present as guests of the Association, the 
former representing the Seminary, and the latter the Connecticut 
Association. The general discussion which followed resulted in the 
appointment of Messrs. Winch and Knight as a committee to visit the 
Seminary for the purpose of greeting the Faculty, especially its new 
members, and of conferring in regard to the interests of the Seminary, 
the idea being, to make more practical and efficient the interests of 
the Association in the Seminary, and to furnish a freer means of 
communication between thetwo. The committee was also instructed 
to seek to persuade the other Associations to take the same action, 
and to report its doings at the next annual meeting. The Association 
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received three new members, and accepted the resignation of one. 
The following officers were appointed forthe ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, A. B. Bassett, 87, Ware; vice-president, G. R. Hewitt, 86, 
West Springfield ; secretary and treasurer, E. H. Knight, ’80, Spring- 
field; executive committee, the above officers, with Lyman Whiting, 
D.D., ’42, East Charlemont, and E. P. Butler, ’73, Sunderland. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


The Alumni Association for Connecticut held its regular autumn 
meeting at Hosmer Hall, on November 29. A fair number were in 
attendance, and the meeting proved one of peculiarinterest. The 
subject for discussion was, “ What should be the Minister’s Attitude 
to Current Critical Discussion ?” and was introduced by a paper by 
J. H. Hobbs, ’85, of Jamaica, N. Y., which appears on another page 
of this magazine. A most lively and helpful discussion followed the 
paper. Besides this, A. B. Bassett, ’87, of Ware, Mass., brought 
greetings from the Western Massachusetts Association, and Professor 
Pratt made a report on the condition of the Seminary. President 
Hartranft was also present and made a brief address. A dinner 
of most satisfactory character was served by the Students’ Associa- 
tion, and the recent alumni renewed old associations as they gathered 
in the familiar dining-room. 


The only surviving member of the first class to graduate from the Sem- 
inary, that of 1836, died on September 10. JOHN HAVEN was born at Hol- 
liston, Mass., September 23, 1808. He graduated at Amherst College in 
1834, and at East Windsor two years later. Immediately afterward, he en- 
tered upon his first pastorate at York, Me. Thence he removed to the 
church at Stoneham, Mass., in 1841, where he remained nine years. His 
principal life-work was as pastor at Charlton, Mass., where he remained in 
active service for the long period of thirty years, from 1850 to 1880. He 
then resigned, but continued to reside among his people, and to the end was 
universally beloved and revered by them and by his colleagues in the minis- 
try round about. Mr. Haven was first married to Miss Anna Read, of 
Warren, Mass., in 1836, then to Miss Martha C. Morrison of Portsmouth, 
N. H., in 1839, and in 1844 to Miss Martha M. Chadbourn of Concord, N. 
H., who survives him, with two sons. 

So far as is known, the only graduates who are still living that were 
born earlier than John Haven, though graduating in later classes, are 
RoBerT E. WILLSOoN, of Beverly, N. J.,’37, and EDMUND WRIGHT, of St. 
Louis, ’39. 
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On November 3 occurred the death of JoHN F. NorTon, the next to 
the oldest of the five survivors of the second of the Seminary classes. Mr. 
Norton was born at Goshen, Conn., September 8, 1809. His college course 
at Yale College, begun in 1829, was broken off after two years on account of 
ill-health. Three years later, he entered the Seminary at East Windsor, 
and graduated there in 1837. For four years he taught at Norfolk, Conn. 
In 1844 he began his career asa pastor at Milton, Conn., whence he re- 
moved in 1850 to North Bridgewater, now Brockton, Mass. His longest 
pastorate was at Athol, Mass., where he labored most successfully from 1852 
to 1867. Other charges were at Fitzwilliam, N. H., West Yarmouth, Mass., 
and Hubbardston, Mass. Since 1883, he had made his home at Natick, 
Mass., where, even to the end, he was thoroughly identified with the life of 
the church and of the town. He was thrice married, to Miss Harriet F. Jen- 
kins of Falmouth, Mass., in 1839, to Miss Sophia W. Eliot of Bridgeport, 
Conn., in 1850, and to Miss Ann M. Mann of Stoughton, Mass., in 1853, who 
survives him. His son is a member of the Faculty of the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston. 

Mr. Norton was not only a most devoted pastor and faithful preacher, 
but specially active in promoting educational interests and in the study and 
publication of local town histories. While in Connecticut, he was for a 
long time a leader in the formation and maintenance of teachers’ institutes, 
and in the founding of high schools. His services won him an honorary 
A.M. from Yale College in 1849. Later, when laid aside by feeble health 
from the active ministry, he published valuable histories of Fitzwilliam, 
Athol, and Natick. Testimonies multiply to the sweetness, genuineness, 
and value of his Christian character, to his fidelity and industry, and to the 
beauty and fertitude of his closing days. Hartford Seminary has reason to 
be very proud of such a record as he has left. 


On September 25, the Eliot Church, Boston, celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ordination of its senior pastor, AuGusTus C. THOMPSON, 
D.D., 38. Dr. Thompson himself preached an anniversary sermon in the 


morning, and in the evening various addresses were made, among them, one 
by B. F. HAMILTON, °64, Dr. Thompson’s colleague; one by JAMES W. 
GRUSH, ’62; one by President Hartranft; and others by Dr. A. H. Plumb 
and Dr. Thomas Laurie of the Pastoral Union. The occasion was one of 
notable spiritual significance, both in the fields of personal experience and 
of church history. Few churches have enjoyed so long, so distinguished, so 
eminently apostolic a pastorate as that of Dr. Thompson. 


THEODORE J. CLARK, 39, and his wife celebrated their golden wedding 
on October 5, at East Northfield, Mass., at which occasion their friends 
and former parishioners remembered them with a handsome gift in money. 


WILLIAM MILLER, °45, who has been living for some time at New 
Britain, Conn., has accepted a call to the church in Buckingham. 


BENJAMIN PARSONS, ’54, has accepted a call to. remove from the 
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Second Presbyterian Church of Seattle, Wash., to Centralia in the same 
state. 


Moses T. RUNNELS, ’56, has accepted a call to remove from Newport 
to Croyden, N. H. 


In August, ELBRIDGE W. MERRITT, ’62, of Andover, Conn., gave up 
his pastorate and removed to Salem. Before his departure, he was pre- 
sented with a gold-headed cane by the Christian Endeavor Society. 


Leavitt H. HALLOCK, ’66, who has been pastor at Waterville, Me., 
for three years, has resigned to accept a call to the First Church of Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Among the many missionaries in attendance on the recent meeting of 
the American Board at Chicago, were A. W. CLARK, ’68, of Prague, Bohe- 
mia, E. S. Hume, ’75, of Bombay, India, W. H. SANDERS, ’80, of West 
Africa, and H. P. PERKINS, ’82, of Tientsin, China. These, with W. F. ENc- 
LISH, ’85, who arrived in this country from Asia Minor in May, and J. L, 
BARTON, ’85, who followed him from the same field in September, form a 
decidedly notable representation in the United States of the twenty-six 
Hartford graduates now serving the A. B. C. F. M. 


In September SHERBURNE S. MATTHEWS, ’71, gave up his position as 
field secretary of the New West Education Commission. 


HENRY M. PERKINS, ’72, has resigned his charge at Sharon, Vt. 


Lewis W. HIcks, ’74, who has had successful pastorates at Woodstock, 
Vt., and at Wethersfield, Conn., and who has lately been in Colorado and 
Texas in search of health for himself and his wife, has accepted a call to 
the church in Wellesley, Mass., and has begun his work. 


ARTHUR G. Fitz, ’75, after a seven-years’ pastorate at South Paris. 
Me., has accepted a call to the churches at North Bridgeton and Harrison, 
in the same state. 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting of November 20, was addressed by F. 
S. Hatcu, ’76, on his experiences, while he was settled in Connecticut, in 
opposing Sunday traffic on the railroads. 


During November, HENry H. KELSEY, ’79, has been giving a series of 
Sunday evening talks to young men on “ Pitfalls,” illustrating his argument 
by letters from representative men in Hartford, who are in position to see 
and point out the special dangers of city life. Mr. Kelsey was married on 
November 22 to Miss Alice W. Miller, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The enterprising School for Christian Workers in Springfield, Mass., 
has secured EpwarD H. KNIGHT, ’80, for the past nine years pastor in 
West Springfield, as instructor in Biblical Literature. 

WILLIAM W. SLEEPER, ’81, recently of Stoneham, Mass., was installed 
over the Second Church in Beloit, Wis, on November 22, Professor 
Graham Taylor preaching the sermon. 
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On October 15, WILLIAM S. KELSEY, ’83, of the Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, was married to Miss Katherine M. Parsons, of Windham, Conn. 


WILLIAM F. ENGLIsH, ’85, till recently at Sivas, Asia Minor, is to be 
in this country for a time. He has accepted a call to settle at East 
Windsor, Conn. 


The representative of the Seminary at the National Council in Minne- 
apolis in October, was CHARLES S. MILLS, ’85, of Cleveland, O. 


The first year of the pastorate of DAvip P. Hatcu, ’86, at Paterson, 
N. J., has been successful both in spiritual and material growth. The anni- 
versary of his installation was recently observed by the occupation, after 
an interval of three months, of the renovated and much beautified and im- 
proved audience-room of the church building. 


FREDERICK T. RouSsE, ’86, who has been pastor at West Superior, 
Wis., for five years, has resigned his charge. 


The church at East Hartford, Conn., where SAMUEL A. BARRETT, ’87, 
is pastor, has begun the issue of a very creditable parish paper called Zhe 
Church Messenger. Considerable new interest in the singing of the church 
is being aroused by a brief series of congregational rehearsals under the 
leadership of Professor Pratt of the Seminary. 


AusTIN B. BASSETT, ’87, was married on July 30, to Miss Mary Ely of 
New York City, and spent two months in a vacation trip to England and 
Scotland. Mr. Bassett, as for the past few years, will give a brief course of 
lectures this year at the Seminary on Experiential Theology. 


SAMUEL RoOsE, 87, has accepted a call from Boise City, Idaho, to 
Provo, Utah. 


HANFORD M. Burr, ’88, having resigned his pastorate in Springfield, 
Mass., was dismissed on November II. 


HENRY M. LyMaAn, ’88, after a year at Chicago Seminary, was ordained 
and installed at Cripple Creek, Col., on August 14. 


A. M. SPANGLER, 88, of Mitteneague, Mass., had the misfortune 
recently to be thrown from his bicycle and to break his wrist. 


ALLEN HASTINGS, 89, of St. Louis, Mo., was married on September 13 
to Miss Mary S. Longfellow of Machias, Me. 


Plymouth Church of Seattle, Wash., under the enthusiastic leadership 
of WALLACE NuTTING, ’89, is gaining finely on its building fund, and is 
enjoying overflowing congregations at its services. 

CurTIs M. GEER, ’g0, resigned his church in East Windsor, Conn., in 
September to enter upon his course as Welles Fellow of the Seminary. 
With his wife he is now in Leipsic, his address there being Kénigsstrasse, 
5A". His work will lie in the fields of the History of Polity and Canon 
Law. 
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PETER J. HUDSON, ’g0, is doing noble work in Indian Territory as an 
ordained missionary of the Presbyterian Home Mission Board among his 
fellow countrymen of the Choctaw Nation. He has charge of two churches 
and three stations, with his headquarters at Alikchi. He reports that there 
is a great need of competent teachers among his people who can use both 
English and Choctaw freely. His own preaching is entirely in the latter 
language. 


Morris W. MorsE, ’90, after spending two years at Leipsic as one of 
the Seminary Fellows, has returned to this country with his wife, and is 
expecting to settle in New England. 


CARLETON HAZEN, ’90, was ordained at Rochester, Vt., on September 
13, and is now in charge of the church there. 


A week later, on September 20, Mr. Hazen assisted in the ordination of 
his classmate, J. NEWTON PERRIN, ’go, at Williamstown, Vt. 


A letter received some time ago from GEORGE C. TSARAS, ’9I, gavea 
sad account of the violent persecution to which he and his fellow Christians 
had been subjected in Peiraeus, Greece, amounting to a riotous assault not 
so very different from those which the Apostle Paul so often suffered. 
Only the continued presence of policemen and soldiers enabled the members 
of the little church there to be safe in their religious services. 


On September 24, HARRY G. BISSELL, ’92, with his wife, sailed from 
Boston, ez route for their work in Ahmednagar, India, where his father was 
so long stationed. 


JAMEs A. BLAISDELL, ’92, was ordained and installed pastor over the 
church in Waukesha, Wis., on November 1, H. D. SLEEPER, ’g1!, assisting 
in the services. 


GERHARDT A. WILSON, ’92, of Holyoke, Mass., was married on June 
15, to Miss Ella M. Day of Lynn, Mass. 


IRVING A. BURNAP, ’92, was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church at Monterey, Mass.,on September 15. 


The ordination of LyMAn P. HITCHCOCK, ’92, occurred on November 
22 at Ellington, Conn., where he has been preaching for more than a year. 


The sermon was by Professor Beardslee. 


On September 29, ERNEST R. LATHAM, ’92, was ordained at Richmond, 
O. He will have charge of the church there and at Fairport. 


CHARLES D. MILLIKEN, ’92, after a year at Yale Divinity School, was 
installed on September 29, at Canaan, Conn. 
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Seminary Annals, 


OPENING OF THE FIFTY-NINTH YEAR. 


The beginning of the Seminary year now falls in October instead 
of September, a change which is certain to be highly appreciated 
annually by both professors and students. The opening of the pres- 
ent year on October 5 was marked bya public gathering in the 
Chapel, the exercises consisting of prayer by Rev. L. H. Reid, D.D., 
scripture-reading and an address by President Hartranft, and the 
formal induction of Professor Jacobus into his professorship. The 
address of welcome and investiture on behalf of the trustees was 
made by Rev. George W. Winch, the secretary of the Board. Pro- 
fessor Jacobus responded with an address, which is printed in full 
in the present issue of the Recorp. Almost all the faculty and the 
students were present. 

The next morning the regular schedule went into effect and all 
classes began their work almost as if vacations had never been 
devised. When one remembers how gradually the session was wont 
to begin ten years ago, the promptness and vigor of the present sys- 
tem in its very first hours are decided causes for satisfaction. 

A considerable uncertainty about the spirit and efficiency with 
which this year was to begin was inevitable. 1n May the long and 
distinguished service of Professor Bissell had come to an end, that 
he might yield himself to the will of one of Chicago’s seminaries. In 
August, Professor Taylor, after a service about half as long, but 
equally distinguished in another way, had likewise decided to plunge 
into the whirl of Chicago’s enthusiasm in another of her seminaries. 
Professor Bissell’s place had been filled long before his departure by 
the appointment of two new instructors, neither of whom, however, 
reached Hartford before the end of the vacation; while Professor 
Taylor’s resignation came so late that no provision could at once be 
made to fill the vacancy. 

These circumstances naturally affected the minds of every one 
connected with the Seminary, so that it was feared that the new year 
would open with a perceptible loss of power. Happily, not more 
than a day or two was needed to dispel this fear. Three new pro- 
fessors, Mitchell, Paton, and Macdonald, began their work, and at 
once exhibited such eminent fitness in it that it was seen that the 
natural development of the instructional progress begun three years 
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ago had not been checked. The subdivision of the departments of 
History and of Old Testament Exegesis into two parts each was seen 
to have conspicuous advantages in itself, and the choice of men to 
fill the several chairs was universally conceded to be most happy. 
The only drawbacks to a complete satisfaction were the vacancy in 
the Practical department already mentioned, and the fact that Pro- 
fessor Mead, chosen to the chair of Systematic Theology, was detained 
in Europe by an accident to his wife. 

It was natural that the number of students should have been 
influenced by the uncertainty of the situation. One student left for 
another seminary, and six applicants for admission withdrew before 
entering. Consequently, the number on the roll for this year remains 
about as that of last year. The list is given in full on another 
page. It will be seen that the new students fully come up to the 
high standard of qualifications set last year, and that the colleges 
represented are mainly those of New England. The Seminary has 
renewed reason to rejoice in the loss of numbers if it can be accom- 
panied, as the last two years, by a decided gain in preparation and 
earnestness. Apparently the decline in the number of students is at 
an end, as several applications for next year are already on hand. 

The chief peculiarities in this year’s course of study are two. 
First, all the work before Christmas is prescribed, the electives being 
placed in the latter half of the year, in connection with a limited 
amount of prescribed work. This arrangement does not alter the 
total proportion of elective work — about one-third of the whole — 
but it has the unmistakable advantages of starting the year’s work in 
unbroken classes, on subjects of primary importance, and of giving 
the students time and opportunity to make elective choices with wis- 
dom and intelligence. Second, all courses of instruction are com- 
pressed as much as possible, so as to give frequent recitations for a 
few weeks, instead of occasional recitations for a half-year or more. 
This gives each course the utmost individuality and continuity. It 
saves both professor and student, since, as a rule, the former has but 
one subject, and the latter but three or four, before him at any one 
time. When a course is completed, an examination is held at once, 
and a new course begun. The experience of the first two months of 
this system has demonstrated that it is an almost unqualified success. 
The only exception, perhaps, is in the Junior Hebrew, which was 
made the ov/y subject for the first month. This was felt in advance 
to be an extreme application of the principle, but was regarded a 
desirable experiment. Another year, it is probable that the princi- 
ple will not be applied quite so strenuously at this point, although 
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the manifest advantages of studying Hebrew without much distrac- 
tion at first will not be sacrificed. 

The unexpected detention of Professor Mead and the vacancy 
made by Professor Taylor’s departure disarranged the schedule for 
the first term somewhat. That portion of Professor Mead’s work 
that comes before Christmas has been undertaken by President 
Hartranft, being a continuation of his teaching of last year. The 
Senior and Junior work in Homiletics is being most acceptably 
carried on until Christmas by Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D.D., formerly 
settled over the Shawmut Church in Boston, and now living at 
Wellesley. Dr. Webb has exercised the duties of temporary instructor 
with much enthusiasm, bringing to them the ripe experience of his 
long and distinguished career as a preacher. 

Professor Gillett arrived from Europe on December 9, having 
completed his second year of study. Professor Mead is definitely ex- 
pected to arrive before Christmas. So that with the opening of the 
second term in January the ranks of the Faculty will be full. 





THE NEW PROFESSOR. 


At a special meeting of the Trustees, held on November 30, on 
nomination of the joint committee on instruction, the vacancy in the 
chair of Practical Theology and Christian Sociology was filled by the 
election of the Rev. Alexander R. Merriam, A.M. 

Mr. Merriam graduated from Yale in 1872, and then taught at 
Hartford. From 1874 to 1877 he was a student at Andover, and has 
since had conspicuously successful pastorates at Easthampton, Mass., 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. Ill health compelled him to relinquish his 
Grand Rapids charge in 1889, and he has since been living at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., where his health has become fully restored. 

In choosing Mr. Merriam, the Seminary hopes to gain the services 
of a thorough scholar, a preacher of much power, and a man beloved 
by a wide circle of friends, and nowhere more than in Hartford, 
where his instruction in the High School is pleasantly remembered. 
Throughout his ministry he has been deeply interested in all those 
special and novel forms of Christian activity which are so prominent 
in these days, and to the pastoral study of which Hartford Seminary 
has so long been committed. 

Mr. Merriam will enter on his duties at the opening of the second 
term in January. 
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REVISED LIST OF ELECTIVES FOR 1892-3. 


Open to members of the Junior Class. 

Professor Macdonald Readings in Genesis and Samuel 
Facobus Sight-Reading in N. T. Greek 
Facobus Exegetical readings in Ga/atians 
Hartranft Biblical Theology of Genesis 
Beardslee Biblical History 
Walker General History of the 17th and 18th centuries 
Gillett Historical Apologetics 
Pratt Voice-Building 
Pratt Elementary Elocution 
Pratt Elementary Sight-Singing 


Open to members of the Middle Class. 


Professor Macdonald Sight-Reading (grammatical) in O. T. Hebrew 
cs Macdonald Readings in Psalms and Song of Songs 
Mr. Hawkes Biblical Aramaic 
Professor Facobus Introduction to Acts 
- Facobus Introduction to the Gospels (the Synoptic Prob- 
lem, and that of the Fourth Gospel) 
Hartranft Biblical Theology of Deuteronomy, 25 selected 
Psalms, or Amos and Foel 
Hartranft Teachings of Christ, according to the Gospels 
Mitchell History of Doctrine in the Ante-Nicene Period 
Walker Special Studies in Medieval History 
Beardslee Biblical doctrine of the Atonement 
Gillett Philosophic Apologetics 
Pratt Rhetoric of Vocal Expression 
Pratt Intermediate Sight-Singing 
Pratt Musical Analysis (Harmony) 
Pratt Biblical doctrine of Worship 


Open to members of the Senior Class. 


Professor Hartranft Encyclopedia 
zs Macdonald Readings (philological) in Ecclesiastes 

Mr. Hawkes Targum of Onkelos 

Professor Facobus Exegetical readings in Romans 
Hartranft Biblical Theology of Fod 
Hartranft Biblical Theology of Z7hessalonians and Col- 

ossians 

Mitchell Mohammedanism and the Oriental Churches 
Walker Topics in Reformation History 
Walker History of Congregationalism 
Walker The Church of the rgth century 
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Professor Beardslee Biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
“  Beardslee Biblical doctrine of Eschatology 
“  Beardslee Biblical doctrine of Inspiration 
“ Beardslee Biblical Ethics 
Rev. Mr. Bassett Experiential Theology 
Professor Pratt Advanced Flocution— Public Oratory, espe- 
cially Preaching, with notes and without 
“: Pratt Advanced Musical Work 
“Pratt The Historic Liturgies 


Open to members of either the Middle or the Senior Classes. 


Professor Macdonald Syriac 
4 Paton Exegesis of Is. 40-66, with special reference to 
the problem of its authorship 
Paton Sight-Reading (cursory) of Feremiah 
Paton Rabbinical Hebrew— Readings from the Mishna 
Paton Ethiopic Grammar 
Gillett Special studies in Philosophical Apologetics 
Gillett English Philosophy 
Pratt History of English Hymnody 


Open to members of either the Junior, the Middle, or the 
Senior Classes. 
Professor Perry Bibliology 15 
Macdonald Arabic 30 
Paton Assyrian — transliterated texts, bearing on 
O. T. History 30 
Gillett Special Studies in Historic Apologetics 30 
Gillett New Testament Apologetics 15 
Gillett Logic and the Theory of Knowledge 15 
Gillett Recent German Apologetic Thought 15 


Of the above 58 offered courses, 46 are called for, and instruction 
in them will be given between January and June, 1893. 


THE CALENDAR FOR THE PRESENT YEAR provides three terms of study, 
separated by recesses of about a week each. The exact dates are these: 
First term, October 5 to December 24, 10 weeks; second term, January 2 to 
March 25, 12 weeks; third term, April 3 to June 1, 8} weeks. At the end 
of the year there will not be an entire week of written examinations, as 
heretofore, but the examinations will be scattered through the year at what- 
ever points topics are completed. In Anniversary Week, however, there 
will be several oral examinations, as in past years. 
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ROLL OF STUDENTS FOR 1892-3. 


FELLOWS. 


EDWARD EVERETT NOURSE, 


Bayfield, Wis. 


Lake Forest College, 1888; " Hartford Seminary, 1891; Ordained, 1892. 


CurRTIS MANNING GEER, 


Leipsic, Germany. 


Williams College, 1887 ; Hartford ‘Seminary, 1890; Ordained, 1890. 


GRADUATE STUDENT. 


Davip RuHys JAMES, 


3erlin Heights, O. 


New College, London; Oberlin Seminary, 1890; Ordained, 1890. 


SENIOR CLASS. 
HAIG ADADOURIAN, 
LuTIE REBECCA CORWIN,. : : . 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER ESTABROOK, 


Licensed, 1892. 


HANNAH JULIETTE GILSON, ‘ : A 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 1868. 


AUSTIN HAZEN, JR., 


Central Turkey College, 1889. 


Adana, Turkey. 
Cleveland, O. 
West Dover, Vt. 
Walpole, N. H. 


Richmond, Vt. 


University of Vermont, 1885; Licensed, 1892. 


JoHN Quincy ADAMS JOHNSON, . 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Fisk University, 1890; Licensed, 1891. 


BENJAMIN Woops LABAREE, 


Oroomiah, Persia. 


Marietta College, 1888; Licensed, 1892. 


HIAROOTUNE SARGAVAKIAN, A : : 
Euphrates College, 1884. 


ALLEN DUDLEY SEVERANCE, F , r 
Amherst College, 1889. 


NICHOLAS VAN DER PYL, : : 
Licensed, 1890. 


Harry TAFT WILLIAMS, . 


Harpoot, Turkey. 
Cleveland, O. 
Boston, Mass. 


Moline, III. 


Oberlin College, shen; Licensed, 1892. 


HENRY KNOWLES WINGATE, P 
Carleton College, 1887; Licensed, “1890. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
Iso ABE, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fukuoka, Japan. 


Doshisha College, 18843 Ordained, 1891. 


WILLARD LIVINGSTONE BEARD, . 
Oberlin College, 1891. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON BELL, . ° ; 
Atlanta University, 1891. 


FRANK SHERMAN BREWER, A ; ; 
Beloit College, 1891. 


HERBERT EDWARD CARLETON, . 
Carleton College, 1891. 


OzoRA STEARNS DAVIS, . 


Birmingham, Conn. 
Altamaha, Ga. 
Ashton, IIl. 


Hartford, Conn. 


White River Junction, Vt 
Dartmouth College, 1889 ; Licensed, 1892. 
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° Worcester, Mass. 


DwIGHT GODDARD, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 1881. 


Irvington, Neb. 


James ARTHUR OTIS, : : j 
Doane College, 1891; Licensed, 1892. 


JaMES ALEXANDER SOLANDT,  . : : Inverness, Quebec. 
Oberlin College, 1891. 

FREDERICK AZEL SUMNER, : J . Eastford, Conn. 

Oberlin College, 1891. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


WILLIAM AuGuUSTUS BACON, - Medford, Mass. 
Dartmouth College, 1890; Licensed, 1891. 


Henry LINCOLN BALLOU, . Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Amherst College, —;} Licensed, 1892. 
Slaterville, R. I. 


EDWARD NELSON BILLINGS, . : 7 
Amherst College, 1892. 


CHARLES O. EAMES, F F i 
Williams College, 1888. 


ANNIE JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, . 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 1893. 


Worcester, Mass. 


GEORGE ELLSWORTH JOHNSON, . Springfield, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1887; Licensed, 1892. 


FRED THERON KNIGHT, Roxbury, Mass. 
Harvard University, 1881; s Bk B., Havana Law School, 1884. 
‘ a ‘7 Northfield, Minn. 
Carleton College, 1892. 


EDWARD ALLISON LATHROP, 


ADDIE IMOGEN LOCKE, . ; q - Philippolis, Bulgaria. 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1892. 
CHARLES PEASE, . 2 , a Thompsonville, Conn. 
Cornell University, ——. 
GEORGE BROWN SWINNERTON, . Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
Hamilton College, see. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
EMMA CAROLINE ADAMS, . Hartford, Conn, 
Myron WINSLow ADAMS, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dartmouth College, 1881 ; "Hartford Seminary, 1884; Ordained, 1885. 
WILLIAM CusHING Hawks, ‘ ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1885. 


OLIVER WILLIAM MEANS, ° Enfield, Conn. 
Bowdoin College, 1884; Hartford ‘Seminary, 1887; Ordaihed, 1888. 


JoHN SOLOMON PorRTER, . Prague, Bohemia. 
Williams College, 1888 ; Hartford ‘Seminary, 1891; Ordained, 18916 


SUMMARY. 
Fellows, c 
Graduate Student, 
Senior Class, 
Middle Class, 
Junior Class, 
Special Students, . 
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THE HARTFORD SEMINARY PRESS. 


In May the Faculty made a very careful presentment to the Trus- 
tees of the needs and the opportunities of the publication interests of 
the Seminary. Their memorial, after considerable discussion and 
reflection, was adopted by the Trustees at their meeting in November. 
Certain points in the paper are of general interest, and, accordingly, 
are herewith summarized. With a view to consolidating and making 
thoroughly efficient and responsible all the publishing work of the 
institution, a publication agency is constituted, whose duties are (1) 
to edit and publish all official documents, (2) to edit and publish the 
RECORD, (3) to publish such pamphlets and books as from time to 
time may be presented for that purpose, the scholarly character 
of which shall be approved by the Faculty and the pecuniary guar- 
anty for which shall be satisfactory to the Executive Committee of 
the Trustees, and (4) to undertake such other work of this general 
sort as may be assigned to it. Very careful stipulations are made as 
to the exact field of the agency’s operation, the avoidance at all times 
of pecuniary obligations not amply covered by guaranties, and the 
accountability of the agency at every point to the ‘Trustees. The 
aim has not been to constitute something for the prosecution of new 
kinds of work, but simply the systematic organization of the work 
which is now going forward in an unnecessarily cumbrous way and 
with inadequate safeguards against pecuniary difficulties. There is 
no thought of pushing the Seminary into a general publication busi- 
ness, but simply of providing an orderly and accountable permanent 
committee for the administration of such printing business as the 
natural ongoing of the institution demands. For the first year, the 
agency will be administered by Professors Pratt, Gillett, and Perry. 
The imprint to be used is the “ Hartford Seminary Press.” It is not 
intended to make any change in the policy or form of the magazine; 
but simply to carry it forward on those lines that the experience of 
the first two years has shown to be practical. At present the only 
other responsibility to be assumed by the Press is the issue of the 
Annual Register in January and of other official documents. It is 
probable, however, that before long arrangements will be completed 
to transfer to its care the business management of Dr. Bissell’s 
“ Hebrew Grammar,” and of Mr. Byington’s “ Open-Air Preaching,” 
both of which are privately administered now. In the management 
of the Recorp, the above members of the Faculty will have the 
assistance of two or three associate editors from the outside alumni 
and from the students. 
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THE INTERSEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Interseminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance was held at Auburn, N. Y., on October 27-30, 
with over two hundred delegates present from thirty seminaries. 
The denominations participating were the Baptist, the Congrega- 
tional, the Dutch Reformed, the Episcopalian, and the Presbyterian. 
The delegates were the guests of Auburn Seminary, and were 
royally entertained by the five Presbyterian churches of the city. 

The meetings were held in the large First Church, of which Rev. 
W. H. Hubbard is pastor. The address of welcome was delivered 
by Professor Darling of Auburn; and this was followed by Professor 
Pattison of Rochester, on Zhe Making of William Carey. ‘These 
two addresses lifted the Convention at once upon a high plane, 
which was maintained to the end. The prominent speakers for the 
different days were Robert Weidensall, Secretary of the International 
Y.M. C. A., upon Home Missions; Rev. H. G. Underwood, upon 
Korea; D. Willard Lyon, one of the Executive Committee of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, upon Zhe Call to Evangelize the Wortd; J. 
Walter Lowrie, upon Zhe Need of China; Robert E. Speer, Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, on Zhe Missionary Spirit; Dr. F. 
F. Ellinwood, of the same Board, on Missionary Training; and Dr. 
H. C. Mabie, of the Baptist Missionary Union, on Foreign Missionary 
Accomplishment, But the most impressive speaker was Dr. John G. 
Paton, the veteran missionary to the New Hebrides, who told of his 
life-work among the islands of the sea. Next to this in impressive- 
ness was the sermon on Sunday morning by Robert E. Speer on 
The Great Commission. Interspersed among these addresses were 
papers and discussions by students upon allied subjects, and also 
parlor conferences and devotional services. Not the least interest- 
ing of the exercises were the three-minute reports of the different 
seminaries as to contributions, spirit, organizations, studies, libraries, 
volunteers, etc., from the missionary point of view. 

The Convention as a whole is considered one of the best thus far. 
The next is appointed to be held with Yale Divinity School in 1893. 

On November 2, at the regular Missionary Meeting, the two 
Hartford delegates, Messrs. Goddard and Solandt of the Middle 
Class, gave a brief but vivid report of their experiences and impres- 
sions at the Convention, Their repcrts, combined with various other 
influences from different sources, have had the effect of quickening 
missionary interest in the Seminary. Doubtless the Convention of 
next year will give a powerful new impetus to this interest. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The American Missionary Association held its annual meeting 
this year with the Center Church, on October 25, 26, and 27. This 
meeting was far more than a means of informing the churches in re- 
gard to the work of the society, and awakening enthusiasm for it. 
There were some questions of policy very frankly discussed, and the 
action taken was in some cases of exceeding importance. The 
refusal longer to receive the grant from the government for support 
of Indian schools, while not wholly unanimous, was decisive, and the 
vote revealed a quickness of response to an appeal to principle. The 
churches must now make up this loss. ‘The emphasis of this meet- 
ing was decidedly upon the Indian work; and there was evidenced 
a more general demand for pressing that work than perhaps has 
appeared hitherto. The elements of information and enthusiasm 
were by no means lacking. The program contained an unusually 
large number of distinguished laymen, including Senators Platt, 
Hawley, and Dawes, Commissioner Morgan, and Charles Dudley 
Warner. It was a delight to hear the great problems which this 
Association is trying to solve discussed by men of such high stand- 
ing and recognized wisdom. ‘There was also a good supply of the 
workers from the field, who are so acceptable to the ordinary congre- 
gation, and whose fresh facts and earnest appeals contribute chiefly 
to the enthusiasm of the meeting, and the permanent results among 
the churches. Unfortunately the program was at several points over- 
loaded so that some speakers were crowded out. On the whole this 
meeting of the Association will rank high in attendance, enthusiasm, 
and, let us hope, practical results. To permit the students to gain 
some of the information and inspiration so plentiful at these sessions, 
the recitation hours were omitted or adjusted during the three days. 


THE CAREW LECTURER for 1892-3 is the well-known poet and critic, 
Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind. His lectures on The Ethics of 
Literary Art will be given in May. The lecturer for 1893-4 is President 
E. B. Andrews, D.D., of Brown University. 


THE ALUMNI LECTURERS for the year include the following : A. W. Hazen, 
D.D., 68, of Middletown, Conn., on The Teaching of the Twelve; A.C. 
Hodges, ’81, of Buckland, Mass., on Bellamy and Hipkins ; J. L. Kilbon, 
89, on The Septuagint; and M. W. Morse, ’90, on Comparative Religions. 
The dates of the lectures have not yet been fixed. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS in the Seminary are required by the 
rules of the presbyteries under whose care they are to take special instruction 
in Presbyterian polity. The instruction this year, as for several years, will 
be in the hands of Rev. J. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D., formerly a pastor in 
Hartford, and now living in Oxford, Pa. 


Mr. EpwarD E. Nourse, ’91, who has held the William Thompson 
Fellowship for a year, though without being able as yet actually to begin his 
studies abroad, is spending several weeks at the Seminary as an assistant to 
Professor Jacobus. His topics of instruction are Canonicity and Textual 
Criticism, taken up with the Junior Class. 


In AUGUST PROFESSOR WALKER was approached with a flattering call 
to the chair of Church History in Oberlin Seminary. The offer was pressed 
upon him with considerable persistence; but, happily, the persistence and 
warmth of the arguments that Hartford was able to bring to bear on him, 
were sufficient to hold him in the service of his Alma Mater in the chair that 
was specially differentiated for him in 1889. Professor Walker was advanced 
to the full professorship last year, but his formal inauguration was delayed 
until November 29. The exercises of this occasion included scripture-read- 
ing by President Hartranft, prayer by Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D., 
remarks by President Hartranft and by Rev. Dr. Webb, the president of the 
Board of Trustees, and Professor Walker’s Inaugural Address on Three 
Important Phases in New England Congregational Development. This 
striking address will appear in the February number of the RECORD. 


PROFESSOR PRATT is preparing a series of outline-notes for the study 
of the rudiments of elocution and singing, which are to be printed by the 
Seminary Press. The first of these is a description of the system of daily 
physical exercises originated by Dr. C. Wesley Emerson of Boston,—a 
system of preparatory drill for all kinds of bodily activity, including speak- 
ing and singing, which is rapidly making its way into all parts of the 
country. The second of the series, on the rudiments of voice-building, 
will be issued in a week or two. 


AMONG THE RECENT public engagements of the Faculty, we note that 
President Hartranft gave an address on Ministerial Training at the 5oth 
anniversary of Dr. A. C. Thompson’s installation at Roxbury, Mass., on 
September 25, and also an address on November 13 at Middletown, Conn., 
on A¢hanasius; and that Professor Pratt spoke on October 12, in Danvers, 
Mass., before the Essex South Conference, on Spirituality and Church 
Music,and on November 21 in Boston, before the Congregational Ministers’ 
Club, on Some Hopeful Things about our Church Music. 


PROFESSOR PERRy has accepted a proposition from the Fourth Church 
to undertake some of the work which Dr. Taylor formerly did. He leads 
the pastor’s Bible class, conducts the children’s class, and preaches in Mr. 
Kelsey’s absence. Thus the Seminary still remains closely bound to that 
aggressive Christian organization. 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF MORNING PRAYERS is shared by all members of 
the Faculty in turn, each professor having three exercises in succession. 
The passages chosen for exposition are as follows: Professor Beardslee, 
Kings; Professor Hartranft, Gexes?s; Professor Jacobus, the history of 
Saul; Professor Macdonald, the “ Wisdom ” literature of the Old Testament; 
Professor Mitchell, the words of Christ; Professor Paton, the history of 
John the Baptist; Professor Perry, the Parables ; Professor Pratt, the first 
book of Psalms; Professor Walker, the Epistles of John. 


A PLEASANT EVENT in the recent life of the Seminary, was the visit of 
Rev. William B. Chamberlain, Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution in 
Oberlin College. Professor Chamberlain is making a tour of observation 
among a number of the theological seminaries with a view to extending and 
perfecting the work in his department at Oberlin. He kindly consented to 
give a brief illustrative reading at the General Exercise of December 14. 


WHILE THE ABSENCE Of a professor in the practical department has been 
seriously felt, yet endeavor has been made to carry on all the lines of work 
belonging to the department. The deputation work, for some years a feat- 
ure of Dr. Taylor’s plan, has been continued, and the Juniors, and to some 
extent the Middlers, have been detailed weekly to participate in various 
lines of Christian activity in the city, and make them a subject of study. 


Tue HosMER HALL MISSION BAND, which was organized in March, 
1887, continued its meetings for conference and prayer during the past year. 
The following is a record of the addresses and talks given by the members 
of the Band during the year. Bésse//,’92, Hartford, Pomfret, and Ellington; 
Adadourian, ’93, Bridgewater, Brimfield, Wethersfield; Ladaree, ’93, Hart- 
ford, Staffordville, Bolton, Hartford (Presbyterian Church), Middletown 
(twice); Sargavakian, ’93, Wethersfield; Adé, ’94, Hampton, Bloomfield 
(Methodist Church), Huntington (with stereopticon), Hartford (with stere- 
opticon), Holyoke, Mass. Beard, ’94, Wapping, Talcottville, Holyoke, 
Mass., Staffordville, Hartford. In most cases these addresses were given 
in Congregational Churches and usually occupied the time or part of the time 
of the Sunday evening service. They certainly contributed to popular 
information regarding missionary topics and quickened interest in mission- 
ary efforts. The officers of the Band for the present year are: President, 
B. W_ Labaree, ’93, Vice-President, Haig Adadourian, ’93, Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. L. Beard, ’94. 


THE SUMMER WORK of the students was varied in character and widely 
scattered in locality, as in former years. Among the Seniors, preaching was 
undertaken by Estabrook at Weathersfield Center, Vt., by Hazen at Middle 
town, Conn., by Sargavakian at the Armenian Church in Worcester, Massy 
and by Van der Pyl at Hankinson and Hillsboro’, N. D.; Labaree was pas- 
tor’s assistant at Oxford, Pa.; Johnson did library work at Hartford; Win- 
gate was traveling in Europe; the other members of the class were studying 
or resting, either at Hartford or at home. Among the Middlers, Beard 
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rs of preached at Staffordville, Conn., Goddard (besides a trip to Europe) at Mt. 
sion, Washington, Mass., and Sumner at Hillstown and Hockanum, Conn.; 
Islee, Brewer was busy with Sunday-school organizing in North Dakota; Solandt - 
ry of 4 served as pastor’s assistant at the Fourth Church, Hartford; library work 
nent; occupied Bell at Hartford, and Davis at Hanover, N. H.; Carleton took 
we ; special studies at Carleton College; and Abé devoted himself to German in 


» first Hartford. Among the incoming Juniors, Bacon and Swinnerton preached, 
the one at Milton, N. H., and the other at Middlefield Center, N. Y. 


THE FALL has been peculiarly favorable for out-of-door sports, and the 


fe : students have improved the opportunity to acquaint themselves with the 
ation environs of Hartford in afternoon walks, while the tennis courts have been 
ape inconstant use. On November 15, regular gymnasium practice began, under 
et e the direction of Mr. W.L. Beard. Through the winter there will be regular 
14. drill on four days in the week. 
we THE HOUR BEGINNING at 6.45 on Wednesday evenings is regularly 
wid devoted to some general exercise for both Faculty and students. Once a 
toa month the aed is given to an address on missionary topics, once a month 
pi: it is filled by informal talks by selected members of the Faculty, and twice a 
y month it is occupied by miscellaneous rhetorical exercises by the students, 
arious é nea as nie ; 
: with criticism. The Missionary Meetings of the first term are as follows: 
y: November 2, Dr. Henry P. Perkins, ’82, of Tientsin, China, told of his expe- 
farch, riences and of the great needs of China, and the student delegates reported 
t year. on the recent Convention of the Interseminary Missionary Alliance ; 
mbers December 7, Rev. George A. Hood presented the work of the Church Build- 
rgton; ing Society; and December 21, Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., is to speak on 
- Hart- the American Board and its work. The Faculty Conferences have been 
letown two: October 19, Professor Perry on Zhe Library and its Use; and 
mfield November 16, Professors Hartranft, Mitchell, and Jacobus, on A/inisterial 
stere- Dignity. The Rhetoricals have included the following appointments: 
slyoke, November 9, reading of Prov. 8, by Bacon, exegesis of Gal. 3: 1, by God- 
given dard, and a sermon by Adadourian; November 30, reading of Acts 27: 9-44, 
1e time ; by Ballou, review of Matheson’s “ Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” 
opular by Davis, and a sermon by Van der Pyl; December 14, reading of Psalm 
ission- 139, by Billin gs, written colloquy on 7he Advantages and the Disadvantages 
sident, q of the International Lesson System, by Carleton and Solandt, and an essay 
ry and by Miss Gilson. The restoration of the system of miscellaneous rhetorical 


exercises, with its variety and its utilization of all the classes, seems to be 
arousing considerable interest. The general oversight of these exercises is 


widely in the hands of Professor Pratt. 

ngwas  & 

Middle- THE ONLY PRIZE SCHOLARSHIP awarded this year for success in pass- 
Mass, fe ing the entrance examinations was given to Miss Addie I. Locke of Phillip- 
as pas opolis, Bulgaria, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke. 


: Win- 
tudying 
Beard 


THE TWO LADIES in the Senior Class, both of whom are to be teachers, 
have for obvious reasons been excused from most of the prescribed work in 
sermon writing and in Pastoral Theology, being allowed increased latitude 
in regard to electives. 
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THE WHEREABOUTS of those who have withdrawn from the roll of 
regular or special students are as follows: R. V. Bury, ’93, is studying in 
Yale Divinity School; P. L. La Cour, ’94, is studying at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; W. J. Baker is at work in Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Dr. S. G. Barnes is installed as pastor at Longmeadow, Mass; E. M. Pickop 
is stationed over the Methodist Church at Bloomfield, Conn.; A. H. Plumb, 
Jr., is continuing his linguistic studies at his home in Roxbury, Mass, 













DURING THE SUMMER VACATION the work preliminary to moving the 
books to their new quarters in the Case Library was completed. ‘The base- 
ment story of the new building was utilized for a great deal of this work, 
On September 7, the stack was reported ready for the books, and the librarians, 
forming in solemn procession, bore the first books in and put them upon the 
shelves. The honor of being first in the new cases was accorded to the six 
handsome volumes of the Complutensian Polyglot. After that, there was 
very little solemn procession, but, on the contrary, there was a great deal of 
hustling. In three weeks, with four workers steadily at work, 40,000 vol- 
umes were brought in, sorted and arranged by subjects on the shelves. 
This result could not have been attained had it not been for the systematic 
classification and labeling which had preceded. On the first day of the 
term, books were delivered over the counter in the new building. While 
the carpenters and the painters have still some little finishing touches to 
make, the main room is being constantly used, and with great delight by all. 
A full description of the building will appear in a later issue, and it need 
only be said here that its praises are in every one’s mouth. The riches of 
our really fine collection now appear, as books on the same subject are 
brought together from their scattered hiding-places. The opening of this 
new Library building marks a distinct stage of advance in the efficiency of 
the institution. 























THE READING ROOM has, at last, left its cramped quarters in the second 
story of Hosmer Hall. The Thanksgiving recess saw the transfer of the 
periodicals to the old library room, of which, however, even by large expan- 
sion, they can occupy only one end, for the removal of the book-cases reveals 
a spacious room of beautiful proportions. The preparation of the room for 
the museum waits for a more favorable opportunity. Meanwhile, there is 
no need for students to jostle one another as they try to read, and the mag- 
azines themselves can almost be heard to sigh with relief over their escape 
from such over-crowding. A new experiment is being tried in this reading 
room. No newspaper files or racks of any sort are used. Newspapers as 
well as magazines, dailies and weeklies as well as monthlies, are simply 
laid upon the shelves, being folded when size demands, each issue by itself. 
The reader does not have to hold a heavy file or stretch his neck to see the 
top or bottom of his paper. He takes a single number in his hands and 
reads it as he would in his own room. The periodicals have been classified 
in accordance with the library system, and plain labels make the search for 










any particular one an easy task. 
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ONE OF THE IMPORTANT improvements in the physical culture and 
well-being of the Seminary during the past summer was the erection, on a 
lot back of the new Case Library, of a fine boiler-house, in which is located 
everything pertaining to the heating apparatus of the whole group of build- 
ings. ‘This not only removes a source of danger, noise, and dirt from Hos- 
mer Hall, but supplies various deficiencies in the old system, adds the 
Gymnasium to that system, and, besides, provides for possible extensions in 
the future. The building and its connections are strikingly complete, as 
might be expected, considering that the entire arrangement, including the 
draiting of the plans, and the supervision of the construction, has been 
under the skillful personal care of Mr. Jeremiah M. Allen, of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company. 


NOTHING DOES MORE for the smooth on-going of the practical, every- 
day life of the institution than the constant business and mechanical over- 
sight and administration of Mr. John Allen and his son, Mr. Joshua W. 
Allen, the chairman and clerk, respectively, of the Executive Committee of 
the Trustees. Everyone who has had the chance to watch the care exer- 
cised about the maintenance and improvement of the Seminary buildings, 
realizes that the entire physical welfare of the institution rests chiefly on 
the minute fidelity, the prudent efficiency, and the courteous devotion of these 
officers. The intellectual and moral work of both Faculty and students 
would be embarrassed at innumerable points were it not for this invaluable 
support and assistance. Not a little, also, of the credit of this part of the 
institutional system belongs to the intelligence and industry of the janitor, 
Axel Anderson. Among the special improvements of this fall none is likely 
to prove more useful than the substitution of a metallic circuit telephone for 
the antiquated instrument which has done so much in the past to defeat the 
wishes and break down the patience of everyone who has used it. Much 
time and labor have been expended in bringing the hard-wood floors of 
Hosmer Hall into a wonderful —and dangerous —condition of glossiness 
and slipperiness. This treatment is said to increase their durability as well 
as their beauty, but it has furnished some rather forcible, though unconven- 
tional, exegetical illustrations of 1 Cor. 10: 12. 


THE SCHOOL FOR CHURCH MusSICIANS and the Choral Union are 
both in successful operation. The list of teachers in the school remains as 
heretofore, except that Mr. Hale (piano), is replaced by Mr. John C. Man- 
ning, Professor Pratt drops out, and Mr. Willis Nowell (violin) is added. 
The most significant course of instruction is a series of lessons by Mr. E. N. 
Anderson for the training of choir-masters. This comes nearer the special 
work of the School than anything thus far attempted. The two choruses of 
the Choral Union, the one under Mr. Paine, and the other under Mr. Ander- 
son, are both busily engaged with the irregular rehearsals, and both will be 
heard in concerts before long. 


THE SOCIETY OF EDUCATION EXTENSION, an association of Hartford 
gentlemen under the lead of President Hartranft, and acting for the present 
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as the local representatives of the Connecticut Society for University Exten. 
sion, has put forth a very elaborate circular. Apparently the ultimate design 
is an extensive system of educational enterprises, approaching a university; 
but for the present, only courses of lectures and of classes are offered. The 
effort is totally disassociated with the Seminary, except through President 
Hartranft’s intimate connection with it, but several of the professors have 
permitted their names to be used as lecturers, namely, President Hartranft, 
The History of Religious Thought, and Genesis ; Professor Jacobus, Mew 
Testament Greek, Professor Pratt, Zhe Chief Musical Forms; Professor 
Macdonald, Hebrew, Professor Mitchell, /xtroduction to the Study of 
fTistoxy; Professor Beardslee, Zhe Life and Teachings of Christ; Pro- 
fessor Paton, The Methods and Aims of the Higher Criticism of the Old 


Testament. Other lecturers and teachers are Professor L. W. Spring, ’66, 


of Williams College, Shakespeare’s English Kings; Dr. Samuel W. Dike, 
66, The Sociological Study of Social Problems; George E. Johnson, ’95, 
Latin; O. S. Davis, 94, Greek, Henry K. Wingate, ’95, J/athematics; 
Dwight Goddard, ’94, Spheres of Mechanical Engineering. 
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